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A PEEK AT SOME OF 
THE 1946 OFFERINGS 


PRIMROSES 

Some very unusual varieties, 
as well as standard colors now 
ready for shipment. Good prim- 
roses have been hard to find 
this year. 


VIOLA 

A brand new blue-violet never 
before offered. Giant size, gor- 
geously formed and colored, 
now ready. 


DAHLIAS 
Some exclusive Dr. Hal 
Smith creations, and you know 


the kind of dahlias he grows. 
Available in May. 


AURATUM LILIES 

The famous Esperanza seed- 
ling that walked off with the 
gold medal at the New York 
show will be available in lim- 
ited quantities for Fall. 


DUTCH IMPORTS 

We have been in touch with 
our Holland source, and can 
promise you some exhibition 
size bulbs in brand new varie- 
ties of tulips, hyacinths and 
other Dutch imports. 


oo 
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Many other fine flowers and 
bulbs will be offered each 
month, to be shipped at the 
best planting time. If you 
are not satisfied with any 
shipment, it may be re- 
turned for full refund. Send 
for brochure. 








_. . become a member of 


ALL AMERICA 
GARDEN CLUB 





You Can Still Become a Charter Member... 


Enjoy Preference On Guaranteed Quality 


Kaen Att America GaRDEN CLUB is a new idea, designed to bring to 
garden lovers in all America the choicest quality in both standard and 
new varieties of all types of flowers for their own gardens. Through arrange- 
ments with the country’s finest floriculturists, the very cream of their propa- 


gating beds is set aside exclusively for members of the All America Garden Club. 


Every offering is guaranteed not only to 
be No. 1 grade, but the choicest of No. 1 
quality, so that you can buy with complete 
confidence. The All America Garden 
Club, unlike any other organization in 
America, is unobligated to sell anything 
except by its own choice. No second grade 
will ever be offered, and it will never be 
necessaty to offer something merely be- 
cause it must be disposed of. 


NO DUES, NO MINIMUMS 
Likewise, members are not obligated to 
buy any offering. No minimum annual 
purchase is required to maintain member- 
ship. THERE ARE NO DUES, NO COSTS 
OTHER THAN THE PURCHASES YOU 
DESIRE TO MAKE! 


The All America Garden Club is the 
result of one garden lover’s dissatisfac- 
tion. While he knew that this choice qual- 
ity was being grown, he could never be 
sure that what he could buy through the 
regular channels would prove to be what 
he expected. Realizing that other garden- 
ers might have had the same experience, 
he sought out many of the horticultural 
artists here in the fertile Pacific North- 
west, and outlined his plan. It met imme- 
diate acceptance by the growers. 


EXTRA CHOICE QUALITY 

Many agreed to develop new varieties 
exclusively for All America Garden Club 
members. Others agreed to devote more 
time and effort to develop this extra choice 
quality, for here at last was an outlet for 
their finest creations, an outlet that was 
worthy of their best efforts. 

It will be the Club’s aim to seek out 
not only the unusual varieties, but to offer 
standard varieties as well, provided those 
standard varieties meet the Club’s rigidly 
high standard of excellence. Any contem- 
plated offer will be withdrawn should 
growing conditions impair quality. 

CHARTER MEMBERSHIPS OPEN 

A system of preference memberships has 
been established. Charter members, those 
who purchase any offering before July 1 
(whether delivered by that date or not), 
shall have first call on all offerings, and the 
more limited offerings will be reserved for 
them. Active members, those purchasing 
after that date, will have next preference. 

Anyone may enroll as an Associate 
member by sending the coupon which will 
bring him ‘all regular offerings by mail. 
You still have time to become a Charter 
Member. Send the coupon today to get 


current offerings. 


Chip and this Coupon /oday vo... 


«. 
ALL AMERICA DEN CLUB, 1028-C Vance Building, Seattle 1, Sashington 
eed for Full Details of Club and Current Offerings 
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A Trio of Desirable Annuals 
ORTULACA Jewel is one of the 


recent novelties and well worth grow- 
ing in difficult, dry, sunny spots. This un- 
usual little plant draws attention, not only 
because of its brilliant coloring, but its 
size as well. The blossoms are a deep rose 
and four times the size of the old fashioned 
sorts. 

A sunny spot around the base of a sun 
dial was planted with this portulaca com- 
bined with ageratum and found very satis- 
factory. It should be equally effective in 
terrace plantings between chinks of flag- 
stone as it prefers poor soil and hot sun. 
Whether it volunteers as readily as the old 
type remains to be seen. However, we are 
taking no chances and are planting seed 
again this year. I find this portulaca trans- 
plants very readily at any stage of growth 
although the smaller seedlings are easier to 
handle. 

Another annual of proven value is nico- 
tiana Crimson Bedder. The white-scented 
tobacco is generally grown for its sweet 
perfume but Crimson Bedder serves a dual 
purpose. The sweet, jasmine-scented blos- 
soms perfume the garden when there is 
dampness in the air and the profusion of 
bloom and tidy habit of growth leave little 
to be desired. 

In our garden it grows 18 to 24 inches 
tall and is a shower of bloom from mid- 
Summer until frost. The deep crimson 
blossoms have a velvety sheen and com- 
bine well with purple, violet and white 
petunias. Another good combination is 
with alyssum White Carpet or Violet 
Qneen in the foreground. For a satisfac- 
tory display it should be massed in the 
border. Being a hardy annual it volun- 
teers and about 90 per cent of the seed- 
lings come true to color and habit of 
growth. 


—Rose Vasumpaur. 


Western Springs, III. 


Starting Annuals in Frames 
ARLY flowers may be obtained by 


starting annuals in a coldframe at this 
time, or a little later, according to the 
season. It is a good rule to sow the seeds 
about three weeks ahead of the time when 
the weather probably will be warm enough 
for outdoor planting. Annuals which are 
rather slow to start and, therefore, lend 
themselves to planting under glass include 
asters, petunias and snapdragons. This 
plan has an advantage in the fact that it 
does away with the thinning of started 
plants and that the same amount of seed 
goes further than when sowing is done 
outside. 

As flower seeds are likely to be small, 
they must be covered very lightly. More- 
over, the soil should be loose and well filled 
with humus so that it will not become too 
compact or form a crust on top. It is 
better to use flats or boxes in the coldframe 
than to plant directly in the soil. 
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NTT Yo SEEDS 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 











RECREATE NATURE’S BEAUTY 
with 
WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 


SHRuBS — TREES 





VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
NARBERTH, PA. 
Mr. Vick— 

Please send me your catalogue showing how 
to use native plant material in my woods and 
shady spots, on hillsides, along ems, and 
other suitable locations. 





Yellow Ladyslipper 


Conservators of 





NATURAL BEAUTY 


Nursery — Glen Moore, Pa. 




















RAYFLEX YOUR 
LAWN 
With a RAYFLEX BLADE 


Eversharp - Efficient 
Flexible - Unbreakable 


And Realize the Luxurious Beauty of a 
Perfect Velvet Lawn, Every Summer, 
Through the Years. 


RAYF LEX BLADE Renders wire, stones, and other 


obstructions harmless to the 
reel. Installation is almost as simple as changing a 
razorblade. Of finest flexible steel, tempered for 
toughness, it maintains contact with revolving 
blades for clean cutting. 


Hand Mower Sizes - - $2.10 
Power Mower Sizes - - $3.50 
FOR SIZE: Turn lawn mower upside down. Mea- 


sure length of stationary blade (bed knife), as shown 
in picture. 





FLEX-BLADE WORKS, Dept. E 
340 W. 70th St., New York 23, N. Y. 


I enclose $2.10 for One RAYFLEX BLADE, on the 
understanding that if I find it unsatisfactory after 
use, I may return it for a cash refund of the price 


in full. My stationary blade is...... inches long. 

are as  eetesd dade ae eiavee 
a 

Address .......4 cMhihukeeG ceetadsdniteeses 


eccoceoaeoeeoeowoevneeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeeeees 


(Please Print Plainly) 
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| Keep On Having 





a Better Garden | 





For GOODNESS sake, continue to have your own garden! Luscious, 

ripe tomatoes; crisp carrots; tasty beans; beets, and other vegetables; 

beautiful, fragrant flowers, too. 

| we _ GOODNESS sake—for best and surest results—plant Ferry’s 
eds. 


For 90 years Ferry’s Seeds have been the en S choice of 
experienced gardeners everywhere—chosen = — quality and 
yield. pn yo has been and is being done—through careful 
breedin thorough testing—to make as sure as possible that the 
Ferry’s ds you plant will germinate well and, even more impor- 
tant, come true to type. 


Your favorite dealer has a complete new assortment of Ferry’s Vege- 
table and Flower Seeds especially selected for your a. 
Remember, you can have a B BETTER garden with Ferry’s ds. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. DETROIT 31 


LET THE GOOD EARTH PRODUCE SAN FRANCISCO 24 
: PLANT , 
CITY S 


SEEDS 


or ‘The Old Dirt Dobber’’ on THE GARDEN GATE”’— 
Saturdays, 9:15 A.M.—EST—All CBS Stations 





























TREES and SHRUBS for SEASIDE PLANTING | 


Plantings that will grow almost to the water's edge 
subject to violent winds and spray—where other 
trees and shrubs fail to thrive. Ideal for windbreaks 
or screens. 


WHITE SPRUCES—Well-developed little trees already 6 years 
old. 12-18 in. tall (roots wrapped in moss) 


$1 each, 10 for $9, 100 for $80 
JAPANESE BLACK PINES—Superior for seaside planting—suited 
especially to Cape Cod or Long Island Sound areas. 
15—18 inches (B & B)* $3 each, 10 for $27 
18—24 inches (B & B) $4 each, 10 for $36 
2—2% feet (B & B) $5 each, 10 for $45 
* Balled and burlapped. 


RUGOSA ROSES—Large single pink blossoms, glossy foliage. 


15—18 inches $1 each, 10 for $9 
18—24 inches $1.25 each, 10 for $11 
2—2'2 feet $1.50 each, 10 for $13.50 


WHITE RUGOSA ROSES 18—24 inches $1.75 each, 10 for $16 
We grow them in quantity. We can ship anywhere. 


We suggest these other seaside flowering shrubs: Russian 
Olive, Beach Plum, Bayberry and Rose-of-Sharon. Write for 
our catalog—“Better Gardens for 1946.” 








BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


666 Adams Street 


NO. ABINGTON, MASS. 
Tel. Rockland 26 


North Abington is 17 miles 
south of Boston on Route 
18 to Cape Cod. 
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Verbenas Grown From Seed 
LMOST everyone is familiar with the 


annual verbena in white, red, pink’ 


and blue and equally so with the common 
perennial species, the Canadian verbena, 
with its magenta blossoms produced all 
Summer in spite of heat, drouth or wet 
weather; but how many of us know the 
lovely varieties that may easily be raised 
from seed and which usually will self-sow 
after they are once established? 

The fern-leaved or tenuisecta verbena 
comes in white and a good purple and 
blooms all Summer above finely cut, 
glossy-green foliage, and is not at all par- 
ticular as to soil or exposure. Verbena 
rigida has very compact clusters and 
ranges from pale lilac to a deep purple 
while V. bipinnatifida has much coarser 
dull green foliage and large, wide-spread- 
ing clusters of a soft, blue-lavender and 
blooms constantly if it has a sunny spot 
with good drainage. 

The most spectacular and probably least 
known sort is Tobaty, growing about 
36 inches tall, with alternate, oblong 
leaves, slightly toothed, and large heads of 
deep lavender flowers. It is a native of 
Paraguay and is somewhat more difficult 
to start from seeds, as they germinate very 
slowly, but it is well worth the extra trou- 
ble it takes to get it established. 

Germination may sometimes be has- 
tened by planting the seed in March in 
damp sand, taking care that it never dries 
out and transplanting into soil as soon as 
the second set of true leaves appear. Simi- 
lar to this is V. bonariensis, which is per- 
haps more hardy. It is a good perennial 
and has sweetly scented rosy-lavender 
heads on stiff four-foot stems and is very 
satisfactory for cutting. 


—Ann Tegtmeier. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Cushion Chrysanthemums 


Y neighbor uses cushion chrysanthe- 

mums as border plants. Should any- 
one ask her why her plants make such lusty 
growth (often two and one-half feet high, 
and very wide) she will say that after the 
ground freezes, she gives her plants a severe 
pruning, clipping them evenly across the 
top. She uses bone meal and complete fer- 
tilizer, feeding sparingly but often, raking 
it well into the soil. From late Summer 
until very severe frosts my neighbor’s rib- 
bon border is a veritable rainbow of color- 
ful bloom. 

Also, in my neighbor's yard a Beauty 
of Livermere oriental poppy has bloomed 
at intervals all Summer, and on November 
7 had another bud showing crimson. I 
wonder why this poppy should flaunt its 
crinkled red satin robes, like any humble 
annual. Could it be the effect of the un- 
usual weather this year? 


—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 
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MICHELL’S SUPERB ASTERS 


NOVELTY FUSARIUM-WILT RESISTANT STRAINS 


PRINCESS STRAIN. New. A very attractive new cutting type of wilt-resistant Aster, 
2 to 2% feet tall, branching and free flowering. Early blooming, bearing quantities of 
3 to 34-inch flowers on strong stems. Flowers have 
a full deep crested center, surrounded by several 
rows of dainty plume-like guard petals. 

Anne. Peach-blossom-pink. 

Barbara. Orchid. 

Bonny. Soft salmon-rose. 

Marsha. Rich scarlet. 

Mixed. Finest mixed. 


VICTORY GIANTS MIXED. Honorable Men- 
tion, All-America Selections. A splendid extra- 
early Giants of California or Comet type. Strong, 
sturdy plants, branching habit, growing 3 feet tall. 
The flowers average 5 inches across, and in a fine 
range of colors, including salmon-pink. Really a 
well-balanced mixture without reds. A splendid 
type for bedding and cut-flowers. 


1 packet of above 25c; large packet 75c; 
1 collection of small packets of each variety $1.00; 
collection of large packets $3.00. 





PRINCESS ASTERS 


Free 1946 Catalogue Sent Upon Request _Philadelphia’s Complete Garden Store 
MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE, 518-520 Market St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








RARE NATIVE PLANTS 


For those who want the unusual 


WHITE FRINGED BLEEDINGHEART (Dicentra eximea alba) 
The very rare white form of this garden favorite 
(Limit Two to a Customer) $3.00 each — 2 for $5.00 
BOX HUCKLEBERRY (Gaylussacia brachycera) 
Choice prostrate evergreen groundcover. Rare 
$1.50 each — 3 for $4.00 
SHORE COWBERRY (Vaccinium vitis-idaea majus) 
Low evergreen—dark red fruit, flowers pale pink or white 
$1.00 each — 10 for $9.00 
MOUNTAIN COWBERRY (Vaccinium vitis-idaea minus) 
Forms low dense evergreen mat—pink flowers, red fruit 
$1.00 each — 10 for $9.00 
ALLEGANY SANDMYRTLE (Leiophyllum buxifolium prostratum) 
Low evergreen shrub, rarely over 8 inches tall 
$1.00 each — 10 for $9.00 
All are postpaid east of Mississippi River 
ASK FOR FREE CATALOG 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY Dept. H. East Boxford, Mass. 











FLOWERING CRAB-APPLES — 


Two-season small trees for your garden or border. The masses of pink or white 
blooms make an effective accent in May and the red or yellow fruit is equally attractive 
in the fall both to us and to the birds. Last December we had a flock of grosbeaks which 
lingered long after the first snowfall. 

These hardy crab-apples may be planted in early April with as little trouble as 
ordinary orchard apple trees and in our northern climate, are more vigorous than 
flowering cherries. 


If you have not received our list, we will be glad to send you a copy on application. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 








BUY SAVINGS BONDS 
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Over 40 Years of Effective Plant Protection 


MORE GARDENERS EVERY YEAR USE 


Wilson’ Products 


Safe - Sure - Tested! 
ROTOFUME— 


a Rotenone spray for general use in Garden, Green- 
house, etc.—is widely used and endorsed because of 
its great effectiveness against many of the usually hard- 
to-control chewing and sucking insects. Gives double- 
acting control, is NON-POISONOUS and will not dis- 
color or damage foliage. 


TRI-TOX-CIDE— 


is a triple-acting, non-poisonous insevticide-fungicide 
dust containing no arsenic, lead or fluorine. Based on 
Rotenone, it is highly effective in the control of Mexican 
Bean Beetle and other pests affecting vegetable crops. 
Recommended also for dusting on flowers, shrubs and 
fruits. 


FUNG-O— 
non-staining liquid Fungicide—has been used with 
great success in the control of “Black Spot’’ on roses, 
treatment of Nectria Canker on ‘Old English’’ Boxwood 
as well as in combating other species of mildew and 
rust affecting flowering plants, ornamental shrubs and 
trees. 


For a FREE 68 page catalog on the complete 
Wilson line, address Dept. H-4. 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
wr 


Branches W Palm Beach, Fia Glen Cove and White Plains, N.Y Philadelphia, Pa 








f Just like 
GLOVES INAJAR 





for protection against 


> Dry Skin > Grimy Fingertips 
> Brittle Nails » Torn Cuticles 

Simply rub in Kem before working in Ty Weg evi 
the garden—rinse off afterward. Re- 
sults will amaze you! Garden Club 
members by the thousands are turn- 
ing to Kem—the Before Hand Cream— 
to help prevent garden-grime, harsh, 
dry scaly skin and broken nails. 


Contains No Acid—No Caustic—No 
Abrasive. 
Send One Dollar for full pound jar 
of Kem, enough for approximately 
30 applications. Mailed Postpaid 
an rr in United States. Do it 
today 






















Quantity discount to Garden Clubs. - 








| GARDENERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 














What caused the bark of a young catalpa tree to crack open from 
the soil level to a point about four feet above the ground? 

The tree is evidently the victim of ‘‘frost crack.”’ The origi- 
nal injury probably occurred during a sharp freeze following 
a late Autumn rainy period. 

+ * * * 

Is it too late to apply oil sprays to evergreens? 

It probably is not in most parts of the North. Such sprays 
should be applied when the temperature is above 40 degrees, 
and on a day when the spray material will dry on the foliage 
well before sundown. 

* * . * 


Do all vegetable seeds benefit from pre-planting treatment with a 
chemical dust? 

Most seeds are protected before seedling emergence by such 
treatment. However, it is not customary to treat the seeds of 
snap beans, radish and soy bean. 

* . . * 

W hat are the specifications for a division of an outdoor chrysan- 
themum plant? 

A single stem pulled—roots and all—from the outer edge of 
a clump will grow into a plant of suitable size by flowering 
time. The division should be made early in the season. 

* * * * 

Should the roots of trees and shrubs be pruned at transplanting 
time? 

Root pruning is a part of nursery practice. It is not one to 
use when shifting plants from place to place in home gardens. 
Uncut roots make for quicker establishment of moved plants in 
their new locations. 

* * . . 

What can be done to add interest to a border that is shaded to a 
degree which inhibits satisfactory blooming on the part of most 
plants? 

One method frequently employed in the planting of such 
areas is the use of plants which have variegated foliage. Peren- 
nial plants such as hostas (funkias) or bedding plants such as 
geraniums can be included in the planting. Also, numerous 


Spring-flowering plants —- bulbous and otherwise — can be 
used in such a location. 
* * . * 


Where can glass wicking for the automatic watering of flower pots 
and seed containers be purchased? 
Try any large seed store or other dealer in horticultural sup- 
plies. 
* . * + 
What are the usual preferences as to flower color in annual asters 
grown for cutting? 

The most popular colors seem to be red, pink and shades of 
rose. Light blue and white are grown in much lesser amounts. 
. * + * 

What is the best source of information on soil conservation? 

Interview the nearest county agricultural agent. He will have 
both local information as well as access to the advice of state 
and federal authorities on the subject. 

* * . . 

Is fermate suitable for the control of black spot on roses? 

Tests have shown that properly timed applications of fer- 
mate will control black spot and rust but not mildew. It may 
be applied either as a dust or a spray. The manufacturer's 


directions should be followed. 
7 * a + 


Is there any foundation for the statement that the nutritive 
properties of vegetables are influenced by the make-up and fertiliz- 
ing of the soil in which they are grown? 

All the evidence points in that direction. However, a good 
appetite is also necessary to ensure the eating of enough of 
different foods to provide a well balanced diet. 
















































THERE is little point in planting garden peas unless the sowings are 
made as soon as the soil is workable. 

UNTHRIFTY peach trees will respond favorably to an application of 
ground limestone and to feeding with complete fertilizer. 

A GOOD gardener plants enough but not too much of each kind of 
vegetable. Quantities of food go to waste every year due to the over 
planting of such crops as lettuce, Swiss chard, radishes and kohlrabi. 

MANY kinds of lilies, if planted in Spring, may fail to bloom the first 
year after setting. Lilies already in the garden should not be injured 
by careless hoeing which cuts off the tips of the emerging shoots. 

IF THE Winter has been kind to the tops of hybrid tea rose bushes, they 
need not be cut back severely. More live wood left in place will mean 
more blooms in Summer. 

THE REMOVAL of canes and side branches of rose plants with a 
pruning knife rather than with shears will usually result in smoother 
cuts and with less bark damage. 

TUBEROUS-rooted begonias should not be permitted to become pot 
bound before planting time arrives. Also, they should always be 
handled with a minimum of root disturbance. 

ONION sets should be planted early in well fertilized, properly limed 
soil. The sets should be stood erect at an interval of three to four 
inches and barely covered with soil. The rows should be about 15 
inches apart. 

SPRING is the time to plant or replant Japanese anemones if they are 
to put on their usual Autumn show of flowers in normal fashion. 
Young plants set out from pots can well be planted fairly close 
together in odd-numbered groups. 

MANY growers no longer heed the old advice about not applying lime 
and manure or lime and complete fertilizer at the same time. In many 
a garden, complete fertilizer, manure or compost and ground lime- 
stone are spread one over the other and dug into the soil in the same 
operation. 

UNWANTED plants of Oriental poppies can be killed during the early 
growing season. Digging out the roots and hoeing off any shoots 
which appear later is usually enough. By the same token, the time 
when the plants are in growth is the poorest one for planting this 
colorful perennial. 

SEEDLINGS grown in bottomless plant bands require less frequent and 
more careful watering than those in small clay pots. Having vertical 
sides, the bands hold more soil than do tapered pots of the same top 
dimensions. Also, the impervious walls of the bands prevent water 
loss by evaporation. 

DIGGING superphosphate and, if necessary, ground limestone, into the 
subsoil in the bottom of the hole into which a tree or shrub is to be 
set, or the trench in which a hedge is being planted will promote 
deeper rooting, both from the presence of additional nutriment and 
from increased soil aération. 

LATE-flowering shrubs such as franklinia, hydrangea, shrub althza and 
butterfly bush should be pruned in Spring, if pruning is called for. 
Very often, the removal of dead wood is all that is necessary. Even 
that may require heavy pruning in the case of the butterfly bush, 
which usually dies to the ground. So also, do vitex and callicarpa in 
the North. 

A FEW of the bulbous plants such as the regal lily and eremurus start 
growth so early in Spring that their shoots may be injured by frosts 
if not given some protection when very low temperatures threaten. 
Delphiniums sometimes suffer from this same kind of injury. 

SPRAYING of evergreens should be done for the control of specific pests. 
Plants that are not infested may need no spraying. If pests are known 

to be present, sound advice as to 
a what to apply, how much and when 
os should be obtained from the nearest 
experiment station. Timing is often 
of vital importance if the pests are 
to be attacked at a vulnerable period 
in their life cycles. 
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THE COVER: Exhibit, designed by Arthur R. 
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A section of the California hillside garden featuring acacias which was set up by the 
Stone Estate at the Spring Flower Show in Boston. This exhibit was awarded the Gold 
Medal of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 








An exhibit of unusual interest at the Spring Flower Show in Boston was one which t 
exemplified a living memorial to world war veterans along lines which have been dis- ‘ 
cussed by many garden clubs and other organizations. It was set up by the Bay State 
Nurseries of North Abington, Mass. On the opening day, a detachment of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars marched into the hall carrying the National Emblem and the state flag, 
which were set in place while martial music was played and the visitors thronging the 
galleries rose to their feet. The exhibit was awarded the President’s Cup for the most 
meritorious exhibit in the show. 
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TWO GREAT SPRING FLOWER SHOWS 


When Boston’s Spring Flower Show re- 
BOSTON turned’ to Mechanics Building in March 

after three war years in Horticultural Hall, 
a much smaller building, it was witnessed by the largest number 
of people in the history of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society—a total of 129,000. In spite of the large attendance, 
it was possible to see the show with reasonable ease most of the 
time because of the wide aisles and the skilful arrangement of 
the exhibits. Although Mechanics Building is an ancient struc- 
ture, it has special advantages for an exhibition of this kind, 
as it is broken up into different halls by means of which the 
element of surprise can be obtained at many points. 

In addition, the largest hall is surrounded by a great balcony, 
where thousands of persons may sit at one time looking down 
upon the floral spectacle below while listening to well played 
organ music. This particular hall was devoted entirely to gar- 
dens, six in all, except that the stage was made to represent a 
California hillside covered with golden-flowered acacias. This 
exhibit, set up by the Stone estate, was an outstanding feature 
and received the Gold Medal of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society among other awards. 

Several of the other gardens are illustrated in this issue of 
Horticulture, with that of Weston Nurseries, Inc., appearing 
on the cover and that of the living war memorial garden of the 
Bay State Nurseries used as a frontispiece. 

The beautiful Chinese garden of Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
Ames was awarded the Gold Medal of the Horticultural Society 
of New York. Mr. Ames is the president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Directly opposite was a delightful garden by 
Frost & Higgins of Arlington, Mass., with gar- 
dening features of 75 years ago, including carpet 
bedding and iron fixtures. Two splendid mag- 
nolia trees were a feature. The Cherry Hill 
Nurseries of West Newbury used flowering dog- 
woods, rhododendrons, and flowering almonds 
with great success as a background of a great bed 
of pink Darwin tulips. 

An exhibit which attracted particular atten- 
tion was set up by Mrs. E. D. Brandegee, con- 
sisting exclusively of beautifully grown clivias. 

Nearby, the Kelsey-Highlands Nurseries had 
a lovely wild garden which included several 
specimens of a new white bleeding heart (Dicen- 
tra eximea alba) which was discovered in West 
Virgina by Harlan P. Kelsey and his son Seth L. 
Kelsey. 


Turn to next page 





White as a flower color came into 
NEW YORK its own in two prize-winning gar- 

dens at the first peace-time Interna- 
tional Flower Show in New York. Stumpp & Walter, New 
York, featured the white-flowered tulip Glacier in six beds 
surrounding a circular pool in a green lawn. The lawn lay 
below a grass terrace on which stood a white bench backed by 
evergreen foliage. The garden was enclosed by a yew hedge 
and the edges were lighted by white-flowered azaleas. So effec- 
tive was the arrangement that it was awarded both the Charles 
H. Totty Memorial Medal and the Bulkeley Gold Medal of the 
Garden Club of America. 

In the other white and green garden, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall 
Field (George Gillies, gardener) staged plantings of white- 
flowered tulips, azaleas and brooms around a central lawn which 
lay before a weathered garden shelter flanked by dogwood trees. 

Another of the New York exhibits which featured outdoor 
plant material in a way to please outdoor gardeners was that of 
the Daybreak Nurseries, Westport, Conn. Lilacs, dogwood, 
birches and azaleas created a vista which led to a circular brick 
terrace before a summerhouse. 

An outstanding piece of garden design was found in a rock 
garden set up by Zenon Schreiber, Paramus, N. J. In this 
garden, rock boulders seemingly weighing tons gave an ex- 
tremely natural effect. A large pine tree with a twisted trunk 
was worked into the background design. Beginning with an 
alpine meadow effect at the front, broken by a stream, Mr. 
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The white garden of Stumpp & Walter at the New York flower show. 








Boston Spring Flower Show—continued 

The National Association of Gardeners called upon its mem- 
bers for a large number of plants in great variety to make a 
highly colorful exhibit which was set up by Allen Jenkins of 
Shrewsbury. 

The gardens overflowed into a very large adjoining hall. 
That of Sherman W. Eddy of Avon, Conn., is illustrated else- 
where but the picture does not show one of its most picturesque 
features, an old-fashioned surrey with fringe on top. The house 
represented the old Colebrook Inn of Colebrook, Conn. 

Will C. Curtis, ‘‘Garden-in-the-Woods,’’ South Sudbury, 
Mass., staged an exhibit in the naturalistic style which has won 
him wide fame. 

Rhododendrons and azaleas almost always loom large in the 
Boston show and this year was no exception. They were used 
with particularly good effect in the garden of Van's Nurseries, 
Fairhaven, Mass. 

Annuals appeared less frequently than in some former shows 
but were used effectively by Lexington Nurseries in a garden 
covering 1,000 square feet. The State Department of Conser- 
vation came into the show with an exhibit to illustrate con- 
servation methods in Massachusetts. 

The garden clubs of Massachusetts had an excellent position 
under a large lighted well where 
they were able to show a series of 
gardens with unusual success. Their 
efforts have seldom brought about 
more satisfactory results. 

One of the largest orchid exhibits 
was made by Edwin S. Webster, a 
former president of the Society, who 
was awarded a Gold Medal. Butter- 
worth’s, Framingham, Mass., made 
a very distinctive exhibit in the form 
of shadow boxes lined with bright 
colored silk, each containing a single 
orchid plant. An award of merit 
was made to a new orchid, Cym- 
bidium baldur var. Bronze King, 
exhibited by John S. Ames. 

In the same section was an un- 
usual display of amaryllis, including 
several pure white blooms and 
staged by William T. Walke & Son, 
Salem, Mass. Mr. Walke has the 
largest collection of amaryllis in the 
East. This exhibit was awarded a special cup donated by the 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture. 

Passing down a wide aisle, visitors came next to a garden 
of cacti and succulents covering 500 square feet set up by F. I. 
Carter 6 Sons of Tewksbury. One of the first exhibits to meet 
the eye on entering Exhibition Hall was a Spring garden, the 
work of Paul Frost of Cambridge, Mass. 

One of the halls on the second floor was devoted entirely to 
roses set up by Roses, Inc., a national organization. Roses were 
shown in many different ways. 

The adjoining room was devoted wholly to carnations with 
a great number of interesting table arrangements. On the upper 
floor, too, the garden clubs had flower arrangements which 
were changed daily. On this floor was an exhibit of the double 
snapdragons originated by C. H. Lothrop of Lexington, Mass. 

Mrs. James E. Whitin of Whitinsville, Mass., had a remark- 
able collection of cinerarias in this section. It won for her 
gardener, William Todd, the special Stone Prize. Another 
group was made up of pot plants in great variety from the 
greenhouses of Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall. 
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New York Spring Flower Show—continued 
Schreiber’s rock garden rose in ledges to some height and was 
topped by tall evergreens and shrubs. The rocky ledges and 
crevices served as a foothold for masses of dwarf columbines, 
primroses, ferns, daphnes, daffodils and other plants of low 
stature. This exhibit received the Gold Medal of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. 

Bobbink and Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., featured closely 
crowded, fully-flowered, tender azaleas along a path which led 
to a Spring garden. The two gardens taken altogether made 
for a very ambitious exhibit and one which could be seen from 
more than one aisle. Another exhibit which made use of azaleas 
was that of Turner Brothers, West Long Branch, N. J. The 
plantings in this garden consisted for the most part of white- 
flowered plants, except for clumps of lavender-flowered azaleas. 

Julius Roehrs Company, Rutherford, N. J., featured a pool 
set in a small paved area which, at one end, fed a canal bordered 
by flagged walks extending the full length of the garden. 
Flowering trees on either side of the canal were underplanted 
by daffodils and azaleas. : 

The three principal garden club organizations each con- 
tributed much to the interest of the New York show. For the 
first time, the Garden Club of America, the Federated Garden 
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A Chinese garden set up by Mr. and Mrs. John S. Ames was a feature of the 


flower show in Boston. 


Clubs of New York State and the Garden Club of New Jersey 
exhibits were grouped in the same area on the second floor of 
the Grand Central Palace. The displays staged side by side did 
not conflict, but differed in manner of presentation of subjects. 

Three outstanding educational exhibits were staged by the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, the New York Botanical Garden 
and the American Museum of Natural History. The Brooklyn 
exhibit was horticulturally the most significant because of the 
way in which the use of plant hormones or growth regulating 
substances was demonstrated for the instruction of gardeners. 

A very large area was given over to a most down-to-earth bit 
of demonstration of gardening techniques on the part of the 
Men's Garden Club of New York. This exhibit included a small 
greenhouse and accompanying coldframes. The practical way 
of starting seeds and preparing potting soils were emphasized 
by the members on hand to answer questions. 

For the first time, the American Orchid Society had a small 
co-operative display with flowers from various members. 
Rodney Wilcox Jones, president of the society, had two dis- 
plays which took ribbons. 
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All Lawns Need Spring Care — 


The condition of the grass throughout the season 
depends largely on the attention given at this time 


ECAUSE turf grasses are cool weather 

growers, the lawn is among the first 
of the garden plantings to receive atten- 
tion in the Spring. This is especially true 
of existing lawns now greening up and 
starting to grow for another season. 

Existing lawns may need Spring atten- 
tion for any one of a variety of reasons. 
In most cases, lawns are thin and weak 
because of poor soil coupled with too close 
mowing last year. Such environmental 
influences, which may have been aggra- 
vated by drought during the hottest part 
of last Summer, have now caused the 
turf to come out of the Winter in a weak- 
ened, shallow-rooted condition. The re- 
sult will be failure to sufficiently cover the 
soil to prevent the development of weed 
growth. This is the cue to bolster the firm 
early growth of what grass remains by 
feeding at once, and to thicken the stand 
of the grass by sowing additional seed. 

As for fertilizer, almost any complete 
mixture with a reasonably high nitrogen 
content will do. For it is quickly avail- 
able nitrogen that will be the most effec- 
tive plant food element at a time when the 
soil is cold and wet. No time should be 
lost in making an even distribution of 
about 15 pounds of such a mixed fertilizer 
to each 1000 square feet of turf. The 
organic materials that are often combined 
with chemicals to produce lawn fertilizers 
are badly needed elsewhere. Therefore, 
this year’s feedings will have to be done 
with chemical mixtures. 


Ways to Improve Lawns 


As for substitutes for organic feeding, 
top dressing with peat moss can be done. 
Also, failure to rake too vigorously in 
Spring will leave a natural mulch in place 
to benefit the plants that grew it. Along 
with this idea will go the practice of not 
removing the clippings later in the season. 
If a lawn is mowed round and round in a 
counter clockwise direction starting on the 
outside of the area, the clippings will be 
distributed evenly over the turf and will 
present no physiological difficulty for the 
grass plants or xsthetic drawbacks to the 
one who has to look at the lawn. It is 
assumed, of course, that the mowing is 
done regularly and not by fits and starts 
with the grass never permitted to become 
inordinately tall between mowings. 

Another beneficial addition that can be 
made to many an old lawn is lime. Per- 
haps the best way to approach this matter 
is to have a soil test made to determine 
whether the customary application of 50 
pounds of ground limestone or 35 pounds 
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hydrated lime should be applied. If lim- 
ing is indicated and ground limestone is 
chosen, there need be little or no worry 
about applying the material at the same 
time as the fertilizer. 

Another problem which an old lawn 
may present this season is that of making 
up for neglect during the war years. There 
are lawns which have been let grow wild 
for a season or two. The problem is to 
get them down to the desired smoothness 
of appearance and evenness of growth. 
This will mean dealing with two condi- 
tions. One is the presence of much natural 
mulch left behind by the uncontrolled 
growth of previous seasons. If lawn-like 
smocthness is not desired and a meadow is 
wanted this surface rubbish can be looked 
upon as beneficial. Seed and fertilizer cast 
into it very early in the season is enough. 


Question of Burning Grass 

However, for lawn purposes such dead 
tops will need to be removed by raking, 
or by burning. Burning is a waste of 
organic material which could well be used 
as mulch elsewhere in the garden or added 
to the compost heap. It does not cause 
noticeable injury to the remaining grass 
plants, and may, in one sense, be a sound 
practice if many weed seeds are present 
in the litter. 

The other condition that may exist in 
a lawn which has gone unmowed for a 
season or two is that the dead tops may 
have matted down to kill some of the turf, 
causing it to become tufted or bunchy. 
Such a condition will call for slightly 
roughing the open areas and reseeding 
them. It must be remembered that grass 
that was permitted to grow unchecked last 
year probably made seeds of its own, so 
that a certain amount of natural reseeding 
on the part of the grass has taken place. 

As has been suggested, the vigorous re- 
moval by raking of a mild amount of dead 
top growth from a previously well cared 
for lawn is not advisable. This is true, 
chiefly, because raking of a fine-combing 
nature also uproots many grass plants and 
weakens the lawn. Spring raking should 
therefore be restricted to the removal of 
sticks, stones and similar lawn mower 
hazards, along with any leaves that have 
become matted on the lawn area. As for 
rolling, it should be delayed until the soil 
is fairly dry and firm. Even then rolling 
should be but lightly done and for the 
one purpose of gently firming Winter- 
loosened turf. The removal of noticeable 
bumps or depressions should not be at- 
tempted with a roller. 
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All of the suggestions made thus far 
look to the making up of the lawn grass 
in Spring with the hope that it will thrive 
and so cover the soil surface that weeds 
will have no chance. The recent sensa- 
tional developments among the chemical 
weed killers for lawn use such as 2-4-D 
have not destroyed the effectiveness of such 
technique as far as weeds which are them- 
selves grasses are concerned. The fact that 
2-4-D has but slight effect on turf grasses 
makes it ineffective as a possible means of 
eliminating the annual crab grass which 
crowds into every available open space in a 
weakened lawn in hot weather. By the 
same token other chemicals which will put 
this vigorous annual out of action will 
seriously upset the economy of turf grasses, 
when carelessly used. 

On the other hand, 2-4-D when applied 
according to its manufacturers’ directions 
will prove most effective in dealing with 
the dandelion problem, and with that of 
the broad-leaved plantain and similar 
weeds. Here, too, the home gardener will 
meet with perplexity. While he is getting 
rid of dandelions and plantain in an almost 
miraculously easy way he will also be 
killing the clover which he has planted and 
thus wants to save. 

From this it would appear that refur- 
bishing a lawn and bringing it into that 
desired condition of velvet smoothness will 
still call for good culture and, at times, an 
ugly duckling period of a few weeks of 
change over from weeds or bare patches to 
an even stand of grass. Perhaps, where 
broad-leaved weeds are present in force, a 
stand of clover could well be sacrificed, to 
be replaced by later sowing. It is known 
that 2-4-D combined with fertilizer can 
be applied late in the season without dan- 
ger of injury to turf grasses. Also, that 
reseeding with grass seed at about the time 
the weed killer is applied will make for 
prompt replacement of the weeds with 
desired plants. Clover, too, can be put 
back the same way the following Spring. 


Importance of Good Soil 


In spite of all of these methods of lawn 
care which are applied from the surface, 
it must not be forgotten that real success 
with a lawn springs from conditions below 
the soil surface. Lawns will really thrive 
only when the soil is amply supplied with 
water holding organic matter, and is well 
drained, amply aérated and otherwise put 
in condition to support grass plants. To 
ignore this fact at the time of original 
seeding and to rely upon palliative meas- 
ures in subsequent years will make for 
trouble. This is something to remember 
if a new lawn is being made. 

Even though the standard practice is to 
start new lawns in early Autumn to permit 
the young grass plants to develop in cool 
weather, it is possible to obtain satisfac- 
tory stands of turf from Spring seedings. 
To do this it is essential that seeding be 
done as soon as the soil can be worked. 
The same methods should be used during 
both sowing seasons. 











Petunias in Wide Variety — 


Annuals which are easy to grow and 
can be used in many different ways 


ETUNIAS are not difficult to grow. 

They offer only the usual problems en- 
countered in the culture of annuals. The 
critical stage in the care of petunias is from 
the sowing of the seed through the trans- 
planting of the small seedlings. Because 
petunia seeds are very small — there are 
250,000 in one ounce — they should be 
covered with the least possible amount of 
fine soil or sand. Good results are often 
obtained when the seeds are not covered 
at all. They may be scattered thinly over 
the surface of the soil and pressed in 
lightly. 

Place the box or pot in a shallow con- 
tainer with an inch or two of water in the 
bottom. Allow the water to move up 
through the soil from the bottom of the 
seed box until the surface is moist. Re- 
move surplus water from the pan and 
cover the seed with a pane of glass. A 
small amount of gravel placed in the 
watering pan will provide better drainage. 
If moisture condenses on the glass turn it 
over. As soon as the seedlings appear, 
gradually raise the glass a little more each 
day to permit air to reach the plants. When 
they are two to three inches tall remove 
the glass entirely. 

Best results are obtained when petunia 
seedlings are transplanted with one or two 
sets of leaves. Seedlings that are permitted 
to become too large before handling wilt 
more readily and establish themselves more 
slowly than do smaller ones. Immediately 
after transplanting, water the plants very 
carefully until the new roots are formed in 
the soil sufficiently to tolerate more liberal 
watering. 





Igloo is a petunia which can be used 
as a pot plant or in a bed or border. 


When the seedlings are well established 
they should be hardened off outdoors as 
soon as the temperature permits, either in 
a coldframe or protected location near the 
house. The purpose of hardening plants is 
to acclimate them gradually to the condi- 
tions under which they are to grow. 

Pinch out the tips of the shoots when 
the plants are from four to five inches tall. 
Pinching will cause the plants to develop 
strong bottom growth. Otherwise, if the 
plants are permitted to grow and branch 
normally, they will become tall and spin- 
dling. Give the petunia plants plenty of 
room when setting them out by leaving 10 
to 12 inches between plants. 

Petunias are placed in certain classes or 
groups on the basis of size, shape and type 
of flowers. They may be small or large: 
ruffled, fringed or double; and tall, pen- 
dent, sprawling, compact or dwarf. Since 
there is much diversity in the many va- 
rieties of petunias, a concise classification is 
difficult. Generally, there are seven groups 
or classes under which you may find the 
many varieties of petunias listed. 

The hybrida group is comprised of 
those bedding petunias which are nearest 
to original garden forms. Plants of this 
class grow vigorously and are free-flower- 
ing. They bear medium-sized flowers and 
tend to become very straggling towards 
the end of Summer. They also produce a 
profusion of seed pods. 

Some examples are: Flaming Velvet, 
Howard’s Star, General Dodds, Topaz 
Rose, Eleanor, Radiance, Snowstorm and 
Heavenly Blue. 

Balcony petunias are tall, strong-grow- 
ing plants with long, trailing or spreading 
branches. They are used for porch boxes, 
walls or slopes where a pendent effect or 
cover is desired. 

Varieties belonging to this type are: 
Elk’s Pride, Blue Wonder, Black Prince, 
Star of California, Venosa, Rosy Morn 
and White Wonder. 

Besides the regular bedding kinds of 
petunias there is the dwarf bedding type. 
These have medium-sized flowers, grow 
10 to 12 inches tall, and are compact or 
mound-like in habit. 

Varieties of dwarf bedding petunias 
are: Cheerful, Glow, Igloo, First Lady, 
Rose of Heaven, Cream Star, Snowball, 
English Violet, Salmon Supreme, Velvet 
Ball, Rosy Morn, Heavenly Biue, Bright 
Eyes, Elk’s Pride and Peach Red. 

In the large-flowering or grandiflora 
class of petunias the flowers are three to 
four inches in diameter. The edges of the 
margins are deeply five-lobed. The plants 
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Dainty Lady is a petunia with large 
flowers and attractive fringed edges. 


tend to grow erect compared with plain 
hybridas. 

Examples of the large-flowering pe- 
tunias are: Burgundy, Elk’s Purple, Blue 
Beauty, Pink Glory, White Cloud, and 
Purple Prince. 

The dwarf, large-flowered petunias are 
as large as the regular grandiflora kinds, 
but are much lower-growing and more 
compact. 

The following varieties are in this 
group: Pink Glory, Scarlet Glory, War 
Admiral, White Cloud, King Henry, 
Martha Washington and Betsy Ross. 

Among the ruffled giant varieties are: 
Glamour, Snowstorm, Rheingold, Robin 
Hood, King Alphonso, Princess of Wur- 
temburg, Camilla, Copper Red, Mauve 
Queen, Evening Star and Theodosia. 

These are extremely showy, with 
blooms three to four inches in diameter 
and gracefully ruffled petal edges. They 
make excellent potted plants, porch box 
displays and are very showy bedding flow- 
ers. The ruffled giant petunias are often so 
listed in catalogues in addition to the sepa- 
rate varieties. 

The very attractive, large-flowered, 
fringed-edge petunias are offered in a wide 
variety of colors. They make excellent 
potted plants, window box displays and 
showy bedding plants. As cut flowers, 
they can be used quite effectively. 

Some very good varieties are: Golden 
Jubilee, Salmon Beauty, Romany Lass, 
Scarlet Beauty, White Beauty, Dainty 
Lady, Setting Sun, Gaiety and Purple 
Beauty. 

The varieties named above are fringed- 
ruffled and fringed-double sorts. 

Among the full or all-double types, 
there is not such a wide choice of named 
varieties. At present, they are catalogued 
as strains of all-doubles with the featured 
ones this year being Colossal All-Double 
Shadés of Rose and the named variety, 


America. —Harold E. White. 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. 
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Likes Chinese Witch-Hazel 


EAR EDITOR—Arfter reading ‘‘Va- 

riety Makes the Garden Interesting’ 
in the February 15 issue of Horticulture, 
I wondered why there was no mention of 
shrubs which add Winter interest to the 
garden. I would nominate the Chinese 
witch-hazel, Hamamellis mollis. Several 
readers have written of this shrub in the 
past but it still remains unknown to most 
gardeners who would enjoy it if they knew 
it. 

In my garden it opened its buds Janu- 
ary 12 this year, was in full bloom Janu- 
ary 22 and held its blossoms through all 
of February. When the weather is below 
freezing the strap-shaped petals curl up 
but when the temperature moderates they 
unfurl like tufts of yellow fringe. It is re- 
markable not only for its Winter flower- 
ing but also for its delightful fragrance 
which fills a whole room. 

When this witch-hazel is placed on dis- 
play a great deal of interest is aroused. Un- 
fortunately, however, not too many nurs- 
eries carry it. Nevertheless, I advise all 
who can spare a little space to try this 
hardy and delightful shrub. 


Morristown, N. J. —DeEtte B. Jacobs. 


98-Year-Old Cactus Blooms 


EAR EDITOR—From time to time, 

I have noticed articles about Christ- 
mas cacti in Horticulture. Mine, which is 
98 years old, blossomed at the proper time 
again this year with 40 to 50 blooms. It 
has been cared for by four generations and 
has been mine 10 years. 

We withhold water when the first bud 
shows and after it is through blooming it 
gets a soaking. About a week later a 
dessert spoon of fertilizer is worked in 
around the edge of the pot. Then it is 
watered when the soil is the least bit dry. 

—XMrs. E. C. Cook. 
York Village, Me. 


Apples Varieties 100 Years Ago 


EAR EDITOR—Recent correspond- 

ents have praised the older varieties 
of fruits. Among my personal papers is a 
letter written by my grandfather describ- 
ing his boyhood home in Ohio (about a 
mile north of Phoneton, between Dayton 
and Troy). Among the many recollec- 
tions of his youth he wrote: 


I must say something about the old orchard. 
The varieties of fruit were the very best in the 
country. For instance, the Sweet Bough that 
stood just north of the house and west of the 
bake oven; how we used to race in the morning 
to get the apples that had dropped during the 
night. Then there was the Rambo tree that 
stood by the dry-house, the Early Red that 
stood just west of this, an ‘‘apple butter’ tree 
stood just north of these and close by the apple 
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cellar, the gate and the old Vandevere Pippin. 
In this north row was also Tulpehocken, an- 
other large tree of ‘‘apple butter’’ apple. In the 
northeast corner of the orchard was a yellow 
Bellflower but, like some children, it did not do 
very well. 

I cannot take you to all of them, but brother 
Isaac can, no doubt, tell you where the Sweet 
Bellflower, Maidens Blush, Newtown-Spitzen- 
berg, Esopus-Spitzenberg, American Golden 
Russet and other varieties stood. 

The time of which he wrote was the 


year 1846. I note that some of these vari- 
eties are still listed as good in Bailey's 
“Hortus II.” 

—R. B. Freeman. 
Western Springs, III. 


From a Missouri Gardener 


EAR EDITOR — The kudzu re- 

ferred to in the October 1 issue of 
Horticulture is not the only plant that is 
crown and root-hardy much farther north 
than it is top hardy. The beautiful crape 
myrtle dies to the ground here when Win- 
ter comes but the next Autumn it is once 
more a mass of glory. It blooms on new 
growth and so does the fig. A fig tree here 
has borne fruit for many years. Cut to the 
ground every Fall and covered with a mass 
of coarse rubbish six inches deep, it sends 
up numerous sprouts six to eight feet tall 
every Spring. 

With respect to the tulip story on Page 
434 of the same issue, moles sometimes 
kill tulips. They run under the bulbs, cut- 
ting the roots and disconnecting the bulbs 
from the moist undersoil. A vastly more 
devastating pest, however, is the white 
grub which eats the roots off at, or imme- 
diately after, blooming time and causes the 
bulbs to ripen off small, wilted and very 
immature. 


Carterville, Mo. Benjamin C. Auten. 


Keeping the Leaves Down 


EAR EDITOR — For some time I 
have been using odds and ends of one- 
.and two-inch mesh chicken wire to hold 
the leaves under my rhododendrons and 
azaleas and find it very satisfactory. I live 
on a hill and each Winter the winds swept 
the leaves away from my rhododendrons 
and azaleas. Now this does not happen. 

In many places branches hold the leaves 
but this is not enough on wind-swept 
banks. So, now I spread lengths of old 
wire fencing over a mulch of oak leaves. 
Sometimes, I make a loose collar of the 
wire by cutting it and putting it over the 
leaves around the plant and pegging it 
securely at the four corners so it is almost 
invisible. It holds the leaves in place and 
the plants thrive under this treatment, even 
withstanding droughts. 

—Alicia H. Johnson. 
Willow Grove, Pa. 
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How to Label Plants Properly 


EAR EDITOR—In the February 1 

Horticulture, some advice was given 
for the rooting of fuchsia cuttings taken 
from the American Fuchsia Society's bulle- 
tin. The rooting part of this is good but 
the labeling is wrong. It reads, ‘‘Plant the 
cuttings of one variety in a line together 
and place a label with the name of that 
variety behind the last cutting of each.” 
Proper labeling means much. In fact, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
in its examination papers, asks where a 
label should be placed in a greenhouse 
bench and the same holds for outdoor 
planting. The proper answer is to put the 
label with the first cutting or plant. 

If one remembers that the label is the 
same as the initial letter of a sentence and 
the one for the next kind is placed as 
though it were another paragraph, there 
can be no mistake in transplanting or 
moving later. 

Here, in California, we are required to 
keep all plants named in the nursery and 
also see that all plants sold are properly 
named. Therefore, since fuchsias of many 
kinds give little clue as to their differences 
when in the cutting bed, planting the name 
with the first one of each will certainly aid 
when transplanting is necessary. 


—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Attracts Birds to Her Door 


EAR EDITOR—I have been greatly 

interested in Richard Headstrom’s 
articles about birds. All Winter I have had 
chickadees, purple and gold finches, juncos, 
tree sparrows, two song sparrows, nut- 
hatches and downy woodpeckers here. Re- 
cently I discovered a lone cow bird in one 
feeder. 

The evening grosbeaks came into the 
neighborhood January 14 and were here 
bright and early every morning for their 
sunflower seeds. There were about 40 of 
them. Two years ago they came January 
13 and stayed until May. 

One of my neighbors puts out quanti- 
ties of sunflower seed and, of course, that 
is what they like best. When they had 
eaten all I put out they went right down 
to her yard and stayed until they had ex- 
hausted her supply. 

We both have chopping tray feeders 
which have.been wired to hang from the 
branches, but mine hang from a line I have 
in the yard and are movable. By late 
Winter the feeders were not two feet from 
the kitchen door and still the birds came. 


—Enmily B. Shaw. 
Attleboro, Mass. 








LL members of the various horticul- 
tura! societies should plan to visit the 
Boyce Thompson Southwestern Arbore- 
tum on their way home from a Winter in 
California or Arizona. It is very easy to 
arrange by your own car or by stage, espe- 
cially if you pass through Phoenix. It is in 
Superior, only 68 miles from Phoenix and 
up in the mountains not far from Florence, 
the county seat of Pinal County. There is 
no better place to see southwestern desert 
plants, as well as 60 varieties of Australian 
acacias, as well as Cassia artemisioides, 
with phyllode leaves much like simple 
needles but acacia-like in its shrubbiness. 
The arboretum is more than the South- 
west and Australia. It even includes Idria 
columnaris or ‘‘boogum tree’ from Sonora 
in Northern Mexico. You see many new 
cacti, especially hairy ones, covered with 
coarse down as well as spines to prevent 
evaporation, and looking like snakes 
crawling over the rocks. 

The carob trees remind you of those 
one may see in Africa and all around the 
Mediterranean. They are very flourishing 
in Arizona and a source of food for stock 
and humans. On both sides of the road 
going up the canyon is a hedge of dwarf 
pomegranates and on the warm sunny side 
of the mountain oranges grow. 

Everywhere is Spanish broom, rosemary 
and lavender. Among the workmen, I met 
an Australian who spoke of the freedom 


from pests he found there. He also told 
me of a grape he has from Persia that 
ripens a month before the Thompson's 
seedless in California, small seedless and 
pink when ripe. 


HAVE noted, with interest, that the 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden is establish- 
ing an annual Forsythia Day and that this, 
the first ceremony, will be held there in 
the auditorium April 10. According to 
what Dr. George S. Avery, Jr., tells me, 
the forsythia was first proclaimed Brook- 
lyn’s official flower by Borough President 
John Cashmore, March 18, 1940—which 
is new to me—and planting week pro- 
claimed the first week in April. 

The adoption of an official flower was 
the idea of Mrs. Edward C. Blum, a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden and long a 
leader in community activities. She feels 
that having an official flower stimulates 
greater civic pride and creates a love of 
beauty and city beautification. 

The forsythia, I understand, was chosen 
because of its hardiness, beauty and in- 
expensiveness. ‘‘Forsythia Time in Brook- 
lyn’’ is not only being established as an 


‘annual event but the city is making 


plantings in public places. This, added to 
widespread planting by private individ- 
uals should, indeed, make Brooklyn for- 
sythia-conscious and add a cheery note. 


Ree me BGS HA? , 
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NE of the pleasant seasonal obliga- 

tions for me is a trip to view the 
daffodils in flower at John Russell’s Sandy 
Valley in Dedham, Mass. A glance at 
the picture on this page will reveal that 
Mr. Russell has pleasing results from his 
daffodil plantings as well as grief from 
the depredations of the daffodil fly which 
he has discussed in an article on another 
page of this issue of Horticulture. 

Mr. Russell’s experience with the nat- 
uralizing of daffodils goes back over a 
number of years. Added to each year, the 
drifts of flowering bulbs growing in grass 
land have now reached sizable proportions. 
Most of the plantings at Sandy Valley 
are in full sunlight, but some of them are 
not. This difference in environment makes 
for a longer flowering season. 

Many of these individual clumps are 
among the very first that Mr. Russell 
planted at the beginning of his project 
years ago. These old plants still flower 
regularly, and because they stand in sod 
do not break up into many small non- 
flowering bulbs as is usually the case with 
daffodils set in rich garden soil and vigor- 
ously cultivated. 

Soil preparation in the way of added 
humus and bone meal was made at the 
start. Since that time feeding has been as 
much to nourish the competing grass as to 
stimulate the daffodils. 


A section of the naturalized daffodil planting developed by John Russell at Dedham. Mass. 
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Lilies For Spring Planting — 


Several kinds will give reasonably satisfactory 
results if the bulbs go into the ground early 


ALL and not Spring is the most natural 

and the best time for planting all 
lilies. I know of none which does as well 
if planting is deferred until Spring. Why, 
then, are so many lilies offered for sale in 
the Spring? There are several reasons, the 
principal one being the fear that all plant- 
ing must cease when freezing weather 
starts. Another is that many who have 
Summer homes leave them in September 
and few lilies are ready for planting so 
early. The fact is that when it is time to 
return to Summer homes, it is too late to 
plant and expect many flowers the first 
season. There are also some species like 
L. auratum and L. speciosum which are 
late in maturing their bulbs and dealers do 
not receive them until November or even 
December. Consequently, many of these 
are carried over in cold storage by dealers 
and planted in Spring. 

However, there are a few lilies which, 
if planted early in the Spring, will bloom 
moderately well. Coming to bloom later 
than the Fall plantings, these kinds make 
a desirable addition to those planted in the 
Fall. A few of these are the various L. 
regale hybrids, the early and late varieties 
of L. formosanum, L. umbellatum, L. 
tigrinum, L. henryi, L. willmottiz, L. 
pumilum and Maxwill. 

The madonna lily, L. candidum, is a 
very popular species but, as it starts to root 
very early, it should only be planted in 
early Fall. If plants are carried over Win- 
ter in pots they can, however, be used but 
these will not equal the quality of similar 
bulbs planted in late Summer and Autumn. 

All North American lilies as well as 
European kinds give little in the way of 
flowers if planted in the Spring but these 
and numerous other species and varieties, 
although making little or no top growth 
when Spring-planted, will give exceed- 
ingly good results in many cases the next 
year. 

Lilies require a well-drained soil. Drain- 
age is more important than the quality of 
the soil. Fresh manure should not be used 
around the bulbs. Compost, leafmold and 
fine bone meal well mixed into the soil are 
all very good. Even though the soil should 
be very dry at planting time, the tempta- 
tion to water should be resisted. It is 
usually more harmful than helpful. 

Such lilies as L. canadense, L. superbum, 
L. philadelphicum, L. pardalinum and 
other excellent native lilies are offered by 
some firms for Spring planting. All these 
species and many others start rooting as 
early as late September and will do abso- 
lutely nothing when Spring-planted. 
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However, if they cannot be planted in the 
Fall, they can go in early in Spring. They 
will bloom a year later. 

Such bulbs as are available of L. spe- 
ciosum are Holland-grown and smaller in 
size than those formerly imported from 
Japan. The limited number of L. aura- 
tum bulbs come, almost entirely, from 
British Columbia. Propagation of both 
species in the United States has been prac- 
tically nil. 

Possibly, next Fall there will be im- 
ports of these and others from Japan. 
Prices will be higher than in the pre-war 
era but tariffs will be lower. The idea often 
expressed in late years that everything 
Japanese should be cut out of our gardens 
is both senseless and illogical. 


Growing Lilies From Seed 


PRING is the most satisfactory time to 
raise lilies from seed. For the begin- 
ner I suggest trying sorts that germinate 












































Sifting Soil Made Easy 


OST garden makers who start 

seeds indoors or in coldframes 
find it necessary at times to sift the 
soil, often a tedious operation. The 
sifting process can be greatly simpli- 
fied by a home-made device which has 
been developed in England and which 
is illustrated herewith. Any square or 
round sieve may be used. This illus- 
tration is adapted from one which 
appeared in the English publication 
“Popular Gardening.” 
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easily and quickly. If a coldframe is avail- 
able by all means use it. 

Mix a liberal amount of leafmold or 
peat moss and some sharp sand with the 
soil, making a smooth surface. The seeds 
can be broadcast or thinly scattered in 
shallow drills. If the seeds are broadcast, 
a fine screen can be used to scatter leaf- 
mold or a similar covering to a depth of 
half an inch. It is well to dust a little 
covering of sand above the leafmold. 
Watering should be done rather lightly and 
carefully and the frame should be closed 
with a tight sash. 

To prevent drying out the sash can be 
covered with a double thickness of burlap 
securely fastened to prevent its removal 
by the wind. The frame should be exam- 
ined occasionally and watered if signs of 
dryness appear. Germination will occur 
within a month, sometimes earlier, de- 
pending upon the weather. Within five or 
six weeks enough of the seeds will have 
germinated to permit removal of the cov- 
ering. The frame should be aired freely on 
pleasant days and when there is a moderate 
rain the sash can be removed. When settled 
weather arrives the sash can be removed 
permanently. 

I also suggest leaving all seedlings in 
this frame during the first year and tran-- 
ferring them to the garden in early May 
the following year. A number of the seed- 
lings will bloom the second season. 

If a coldframe is not available seeds can 
be sown outdoors in a well-prepared seed- 
bed. After sowing and watering this bed, 
cover it with burlap which can be anchored 
with stones. This will prevent dogs, cats 
or birds from disturbing the seeds, as well 
as prevent drying and, in case of a dry 
season, watering can be done through the 
burlap. When germination takes place 
after four to five weeks, the burlap can be 
removed. 

Here are a few lilies which I recom- 
mend for beginners because of ease of ger- 
mination and which may bloom to some 
extent the second season: L. pumilum 
(L. tenuifolium), Siberian coral lily; L. 
regale; L. henryi; L. willmottiz, and L. 
formosanum. These should suffice for a 
starter. 

Should anyone wish to raise any of our 
native lilies or such others as L. martagon, 
L. auratum, L. speciosum and many others 
that often take a year to germinate, sow 
them apart from the easy germinators. It 
usually takes three to five years from seed- 
ing to flowering. 

It was formerly thought that it was 
necessary to wait several years before lilies 
would flower from seeds but L. formosa- 
num has flowered in 130 days in Ohio. 
Lilium regale started early will throw oc- 
casional flowers and the same holds true 
of L. pumilum and one or two other spe- 
cies. With a little greenhouse at your dis- 
posal the flowering time may be advanced 
but lilies raised in the frame or in the open 
are less likely to fall prey to disease, and 
will have greater sturdiness. 


Weymouth, Mass. —W.N. Craig. 
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A section of the Bay State Nurseries’ 

extensive memorial garden which won 

the President’s Cup and other honors 

at the Diamond Jubilee Flower Show 
in Boston. 


The attractive garden set up by Frost 
& Higgins of Arlington, Mass., was 
awarded a gold medal at the flower 
show in Boston, the flowering shrubs 
being particularly well grown. 


Perhaps the most unique exhibit at the 

Spring Flower Show in Boston was the 

one set up by Sherman Eddy, Avon, 

Conn., which included an old farm 

house, an ancient watering trough, an 

old-fashioned garden and a surrey with 
fringe on top. 
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Bobbink & Atkins’ exhibit at the Spring 

Flower Show in New York was ablaze 

with color from Spring borders sur- 
rounding an open lawn. 


The Summerhouse with its surrounding 
garden was one of the most interesting 
features of the New York Spring Flower 
Show. It was set up by Daybreak 
Nurseries, Westport, Conn. 


A Spring garden with a profusion of 
rhododendrons and other early flowers 
was set up by Dauernheim, Inc., Wan- 
tagh, L. I., at the New York show. 
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Narcissus Fly a Serious Pest — 


Although it is usually unrecognized, it may 
attack amaryllis plants as well as daffodils 


HE amateur grower of amaryllis often 

successfully pots the bulbs in Winter 
or early Spring, enjoys the flowers which 
have blossomed in four to six weeks and 
puts the bulbs outdoors to grow when the 
foliage has appeared and the weather has 
moderated. Then he discovers the next 
Autumn that the bulb has become soft and 
is decaying, because a large, dark grub has 
eaten its way into the bulb. The grower, 
of course, investigates the presence of the 
grub and learns that the parasite is the 
larva of the large narcissus fly—there is, 
also, a small narcissus fly which attacks 
only diseased bulbs—and learns that the 
parasite, in many instances, can be con- 
trolled. 

The narcissus fly is a native of southern 
Europe and has been established in all the 
bulb growing districts of England and of 
the Netherlands for over a century. Since 
United States growers have imported nar- 
cissus bulbs in increasing quantities during 
the present century, the parasitic fly, too, 
has been imported and presents a problem 
wherever narcissi are grown. 

The life cycle of the narcissus fly is ap- 
proximately one year. The parent flies are 
active for approximately three weeks dur- 
ing the warm sunny days of late Spring 
and proceed to lay eggs singly on the 
ground close to the narcissus or amaryllis 
plants. In a few days, the larva hatches 
from each egg and crawls down to the root 
plate of the bulb which the larva enters by 
making a tiny hole. 

The grub, developing on such a diet, 
reaches its full size in the early Autumn. 
It remains, if not removed, in the bulb 
during the Winter and emerges a full- 
fledged adult fly sometime between the 
middle of May and the middle of June in 
the next year, at least in the New England 
area. 

The adult fly is variable in color from 
yellow to black, resembles a small bumble- 
bee, and has powerful wings. 

The fly darts from place to place making 
a shrill noise and, as was his parents, the 
fly is active for about three weeks in the 
Spring, usually appearing for the first time 
on a hot sunny day in mid-May, and re- 
produces its kind and flies about in the 
Spring sunshine. Again, the eggs have 
been laid and the life cycle of the parasitic 
fly is maintained. 

Fortunately, control methods for pro- 
tecting the amaryllis and the narcissus 
(which is, as a matter of fact, a bulbous 
herb of the amaryllis family) from this 
Parasite are quite simple. Control meas- 


ures can be practiced by the grower during 
the Autumn stage of the parasite’s devel- 
opment. The parasites may be detected 
during the Autumn months in narcissus 
bulbs, after the bulbs have been taken out 
of the ground. The presence of the grub, 
which is a full-grown larva, in the bulb 
may be determined by pressing the neck 
of the bulb. If the neck of the bulb is 
soft, there is a larva inside and the bulb 
should be destroyed, preferably by burn- 
ing. Amaryllis bulbs may be examined by 
a similar method. However, if the bulb is 
soft, the rotted part may be cut away and, 
in many cases, the bulb may be saved. 
There are two methods generally em- 
ployed by the grower during the Spring 
to protect the amaryllis bulb, which has 





The narcissus fly. 


been placed outdoors, from the narcissus 
fly during the fly’s three-week Spring- 
season mating period: one method is to 
cover securely the pots of amaryllis with 
cheesecloth—taking care not to bruise the 
foliage because the foliage absorbs energy 
from the sun, and damaged foliage pre- 
vents the full development of the bulb: 
the other, is to dust the potted bulbs with 
naphthalene flakes repeating the treatment 
if rain washes away the initial dusting. 

There are, also, two methods of pro- 
tecting the narcissus bulbs from the para- 
sitic fly. The first method is to use 
naphthalene flakes as a deterrent; dust the 
naphthalene flakes on the ground close to 
the narcissus plants if the narcissi are grow- 
ing in a cultivated planting. 

On the other hand, if the narcissi are 
growing in a naturalized planting, i.e., 
among the grass, the only successful 
method of control is to watch (late in 
May) for the first fly to appear, and then 
to pursue and catch in a butterfly net the 
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flies which have alighted on the ground or 
on the narcissus foliage. Then destroy the 
netted flies. Small boys are proficient at 
pursuing and capturing flies—even on the 
hottest days when the flies especially 
flourish. 

If the small boys demand a ‘“‘wage in- 
centive,’’ they can keep to-be-counted-at- 
the-end-of-the-day the captured, annihi- 
lated parasites in a large jar and collect 
wages at, say, one dollar a hundred de- 
molished parasites. 

—John L. Russell. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Testing of Seeds 


EEDS purchased at reliable seed stores 

need not be tested. However, if seeds 
have been kept over from the previous 
season their testing will be distinctly worth 
while. Some seeds keep their germinating 
qualities for several years and may be just 
as viable as seeds newly purchased. Many 
gardeners think that cucumber seeds, for 
example give better crops if a few years 
old. 

Parsnip seeds germinate poorly after a 
single year. Tomato seeds will germinate 
well after several years. Lettuce seed may 
give a germination of 80 per cent in late 
Spring, whereas it will germinate only 60 
per cent in early Winter. This is true, also, 
of pepper seed. All these facts indicate that 
early Spring is the best time to test seeds. 

Testing can be done early at home by 
the following method. Fill a deep plate 
with sand which has been thoroughly 
moistened. Then place square pieces of 
thick blotting paper over the sand, pushing 
it into the sand on the sides so that it wil! 
take up moisture. Moisten the blotting 
paper and place the seeds on it. 

It is best to count out 10, 50 or 100 
seeds of each kind, for then it becomes easy 
to figure the percentage of germination. 


Spruce Gall Aphids 


ARLY April is the time to spray for 

the control of pineapple-like cones on 
green spruce trees and the cylindrical galls 
on blue spruces. Many gardeners spray 
with miscible oil following manufactur- 
er’s directions. Another effective spray 
now being recommended by the New York 
State Extension Service is one tablespoon- 
ful of Black Leaf 40 in a gallon of warm. 
soapy water. For success with this method, 
it is essential that the bud areas of the 
twigs be thoroughly wetted. 


Connecticut Garden Clubs 


HE Federated Garden Clubs of Con- 

necticut will conduct a judging course 
in the New Haven Lawn Club, New 
Haven, on Thursday and Friday, April 
25 and 26. Speakers will include Miss 
Anne B. Wertsner of Philadelphia, Pa., 
Mrs. Otho E. Lane of Westtown, Pa., and 
Dr. R. C. Allen, Harrisburg, Pa. Mrs. 
George E. Kirsten, Redding Road, Fair- 
field, Conn., is in charge of the tickets. 
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Spring Brings Out the Raccoon — 


Although not a true hibernator, it is only now 
that he starts extensive foraging expeditions 


S THESE words find their way into 
print March is but a memory. A 
month of melting snows and chilling 
winds, March tempts few of us to venture 
into the fieldysand woods where sodden 
turf makes poe. ar boots and tired mus- 
cles. But the nature lover does not mind 
such things. As March rolls around he is 
eager to be afield and to note with never- 
flagging interest the stirrings of a reawak- 
ening world. 

True, faint stirrings could have been 
observed in February. Snow buntings be- 
gan to move northward. The great horned 
owl could have been heard courting with 
loud hoots. Starlings began to whistle and 
flocks of geese could have been seen flying 
northward but it is in March that things 
really begin to happen. It is then that the 
woodchucks venture out of their burrows. 
The hepatica opens its pale, delicate blos- 
soms and the skunk cabbage pushes its 
twisted horns out of the swampy ground. 
Pussy willows show their furry coats and 
the noisy flocks of red-winged blackbirds 
arrive to end the Winter's silence in the 
swamps and marshes. The bluebird ap- 
pears and buds begin to swell. Water strid- 
ers and whirligig beetles appear on the 
surface of the ponds and streams while 
swarms of midges dance in the air. Spotted 
salamanders gather in the ponds and tiny 
blue butterflies flit lazily about in search 
of early flowers. 

It is then, too, that we may find in the 
soggy woodland or along the muddy banks 
of streams footprints of the raccoon, on a 
trial trip to see if the weather suits him or 
whether he should return to sleep. Any- 
one seeing the footprints of the racoon for 
the first time might easily mistake them 
for those of a child. The hind foot is long 
with a narrow and well-defined heel and 
five comparatively short toes. The front 
foot is smaller and resembles a small hand, 
with four fingers and a thumb. Normally 
the animal takes a stride of about seven 
inches and sets the hind foot in the track 
made by the fore foot so that only the 
print of the hind foot remains. When in a 
hurry the animal covers the ground in a 
series of leaps, the prints being anywhere 
up to 20 inches apart. When leaping the 
prints of the hind feet are paired and be- 
tween and behind them are the prints of 
the two front feet. 

Although the tracks of the raccoon are 
perhaps most frequently met with in the 
Spring, they may often be seen in the snow 
during the Winter, for the raccoon is not a 
true hibernator and emerges from his re- 
treat during mild spells in December and 
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January. However, such foraging expedi- 
tions are short lived and with a drop in 
temperature he will hie back to the warmth 
of his retreat until the sun lures him out 
again. 

More often than not he will resume his 
Winter's sleep, for usually the weather is 
not to his liking and it is not until Spring 
that he finally emerges to search among 
the sodden leaves and debris left by melt- 
ing snows for snakes and beetles. At this 
time of year food is not plentiful and he is 
often compelled to go hungry but he has 
a decided advantage over the woodchucks 
and other vegetable eaters for he will eat 
almost anything except herbage that comes 
his way. 

Indeed, the coon, as he is colloquially 
called, does not seem to care what he eats. 
He has a special liking for fish and will sit 
upon the bank of a stream and catch any 
fish that comes within reach by a stroke of 
the paw, the extended claws serving as 
hooks. He is also fond of fresh-water 
clams and crayfish and haunts the bayous 
and inlets of the Gulf Coast for oysters. 
One might wonder how he can open 
them but with one crunch he breaks the 
hinge and his paws complete the work of 
getting out the meat. He is also a skillful 
frog catcher and goes after them both in 
the water and the marshes. At times he 
will stoop to robbing a chicken roost and, 
being a night wanderer, often surprises 
sleeping birds, both on the ground and 
among the branches. In thick woods the 


raccoon will often travel a considerable 
distance in the tree tops. At such times he 
will not infrequently come upon a squir- 
rel nest and tear it to pieces, compelling 
the terrified occupants to scatter as best 
they can for they, like ourselves, are blind 
in the dark and are at a decided disadvan- 
tage against a nocturnal enemy. 

The raccoon has a special predilection 
for corn and in Summer often invades gar- 
dens to strip the husks and in sheer waste- 
fulness often destroys several times as 
much as he eats. Later on, like many other 
mammals, he feeds upon the myriads of 
crickets and grasshoppers. He is not averse 
to rifling bee trees and digging bumble- 
bees’ and hornets’ nests out of the turf, 
for his long thick fur enales him to do so 
in comparative safety. His diet does not, 
however, consist wholly of animal life for 
he is also fond of fruit, especially berries, 


. wild grapes, nuts and grains. 


Since the raccoon exhibits a preference 
for water life, he is usually found in the 
Vicinity of a stream, lake or marsh. Such 
a location enables him to engage in his 
singular but commendable habit of wash- 
ing food before eating it. Sometimes he 
will carry this peculiar trait to excess, for 
he will wash a frog before eating it though 
it may be dripping from the stream where 
it was caught. In fact, many people believe 
the raccoon always washes his food before 
swallowing it. This is perhaps true in 
captivity but it is not always the custom 
in the wild, for often the food is found in 
places not accessible to water. 

Anyone seeing the raccoon for the first 
time shuffling about in the woods in a 
wholly bear-like manner might form a 
wrong impression, for he is a rather heavy 
creature. Nevertheless, those of us who 
are familiar with him know that, contrary 
to appearances, he is an expert climber and 
that with his sharp claws he can ascend a 
tree of any size with considerable celerity. 
He cannot, however, be considered arbo- 





The raccoon is omnivorous in its eating habits and often invades gardens. 
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ALL BEST 
KINDS AND 
COLORS 


Giants to Midgets 
For you to know and enjoy all these finest 
kinds and colors, we’ll mail this big Dollar 
Zinnia Garden for just 25c! America’s favor- 


ite garden flowers, easy to grow anywhere. 
Just sow the seeds outdoors when the ground has become 
warm, and have gorgeous flowers ok commer and fall. 
Super Giants—Largestever Cut and Come Again—Sym- 
seen, 514 to 61% in. across, metrical 2!2-in. flowers, 
on 3-ft. plants. Unusual prized for bouquets. Best 
colors, some in gorgeous colors mixed. 10c-Pkt. 
‘o-tones. 25c-Pkt. Cupids—Pert, tiny, double 
ant Dahlia-Flowered—5in. flowers 1in. across, on 1-ft. 
across, long-stemmed—all plants, a mass of brilliant 
the choicest colors mixed. colors all season. Beautiful 
Best-known kind. 15c-Pkt. in bouquets. 15c-Pkt. 
David Burpee—Unique,curl- Mexicana—Fine tomix with 
ed, chrysanthemum-like Cupids. Rich yellow, 
petals, 414 to5-in. flowers; orange and red, often bor- 
many rare unusual shades. dered and tipped with 
8-ft. tall. 25c-Pkt. lighter tones. -Pkt. 


You'll have the finest array of Zinnias ever 
—and you'll want all these kinds every year! 


For Whole Dollar Garden, Send 25c Today 
You can order all you want of these special 
Dollar Zinnia Gardens at 25c ea., postpaid. 


Onder Direct from This Gd 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. ; 


381 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 







































Send Burpee’s Special Do! nia a 
Garden seeds, best kinds ‘ang*colors, k 
No. 7571. Encloséd is 25c. 
NGC «. 222-00 22000 coer ar canvas concen satin ce cone ar canvas cannes eamnes emsesans i 
eek | eee — 4 


ae. & State sanensnhe thinancnenineronmaann 
See HEHEHE ee ee 











Schling’s CROCUS 


Special Value Offer 








Extra-special offer on spring- 
blooming Crocus—an unusual 
value if you order now. Superb 
mixture, guaranteed Schling 
quality. 

50 bulbs $1.25; 100 bulbs $2.35 
500 bulbs $11.00; 1000 bulbs $20.00 


Order now for Fall delivery. 


Advance Bulb List 


Write at once for our Advance Bulb 
List which offers guaranteed savings 
of 20% or more from regular catalog 
prices. Ready in May. While bulbs 
are in bloom, make your choice for 
next season. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


612 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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real for he neither hunts his prey in the 
tree-tops nor feeds upon the twigs and 
shoots. However, he spends as much time 
in the trees as he does on the ground, for 
a hollow tree usually serves as his home, 
although he may sometimes use a large 
fissure in a cliff as a den-site. It is the trees, 
too, that provide him a refuge when pur- 
sued and there he will remain until he can 
escape or is captured, clinging even while 
the tree is felled to bring him to earth. 

The raccoon is not much of a wanderer 
and as a rule does not cover many miles 
during the night. He prowls about wet 
places, foraging along creeks and streams, 
and on these excursions is often a victim 
of temptation, for he delights to mount a 
fallen tree and run along it. This habit is 
often made use of by hunters who set their 
traps on some prostrate log without bait 
or other inducement, although sometimes 
a shining bit of metal is suspended above 
the trap to attract his attention. The coon 
has an insatiable curiosity and will investi- 
gate any strange object that he encounters. 
Because of this he is amusing until he be- 
gins, if you have made a pet of him and 
given him the freedom of your house, to 
open closet doors and drawers. A rubber 
ball will amuse him for days. 

The coon seems to be more or less a 
‘‘stay-at home”’ and with the break of day 
returns to his den-site. Sometimes he will 
use a hawk’s or crow’s nest to sleep in. 
At other times he will flatten himself out 
along a heavy branch or climb to the top- 
most branches and there encircle the trunk 
with his body. It is amusing to watch 
him adapt his fat body to the uneven bed, 
apparently with as much comfort as when 
we stretch out on a soft and downy mat- 
trees, tuck his nose down between his 
paws and curl his tail about himself mak- 
ing a huge furry ball. The rings on his 
tail now serve a useful purpose. They pro- 
vide him with camouflage by blending 
with the shadows casts by the branches in 
the sunlight. 

Towards the latter part of Summer the 
raccoon eats excessively to store up enough 
fat to tide him over the Winter. Then with 
the approach of cold weather he seeks some 
warm retreat in which to while away the 
severest months in sleep. Usually several 
hibernate in the same nest. He mates in 
late January or early February and the 
young raccoons, varying in number from 
three to six, are usually born in early April. 
At first they are blind. and as helpless as 
young kittens and are carefully watched 
by both parents. The mother, especially, 
is devoted to them and teaches them to 
climb, hunt and all the tricks that they 
will need to know to elude their enemies. 
The entire family remains together until 
late Fall and sometimes well into the 
Winter. If the young are separated from 
their parents they set up a pitiful crying 
resembling that of a human infant under 
similar circumstances. 


—Richard Headstrom. 


Boston, Mass. 
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NEW FRENCH 
Vearege 


“Belle Etoile” (Beautiful Star) 


The most desirable and most sought-after of all mock oranges! 
Orderly, bushy—grows 5 ft. tall. 
purple centers. 


Has star-like flowers with 


Mock Orange “Belle Etoile” is but one of more than 2000 choice, 





Mock Orange "Belle Etoile” is an origination of 
that great French horticulturist, Lemoin. It is the 
finest and most fragrant of all mock oranges. 


The star-like flowers are produced in super- 
abundance, bending their branches with their 


pre-tested roses, flowering shrubs, plants 
and rare lilies offered in our new 1946 
catalog. 176 pages with as many true-life 


color illustrations. 


To be sure of this outstanding book it is 
necessary that you enclose with your re- 
quest 50c, coins or stamps, to cover postage 
and handling costs. 





weight. In addition, they show a decided 
light purple flush in the centers. It is this 
extra touch of color, plus its delightful per- 
fume that makes “Belle Etoile” so desirable. 
Grows about 5 feet high and 4 feet in diame- 
ter. Very bushy. Replace an old bush with 
Mock Orange “Belle Etoile” this spring. 
Each $2.50. 
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Good Vegetable Soils 


REPARING the soil of the vegetable garden involves the 

digging in of several different materials —- organic matter, 
chemical fertilizer and ground limestone. Animal manures, 
composts, peat moss and other similar materials of organic origin 
are valuable not only for the plant food which they yield 
upon decomposition but also for their conditioning effect upon 
the soil. 

Soil which is rich in organic material, commonly referred to 
as humus, is a superior plant-growing medium. Roots will de- 
velop in it more readily. Water is retained to the benefit of 
growing plants in dry weather. Organic material also prevents 
soluble plant foods from leaching away before they can be 
taken up by the plants. 

As far as plant food content is concerned, organic materials 
are variable in accordance with their sources, make-ups and the 
ways in which they have been stored. Thus, it is not always 
possible to state their exact formulas or to specify definite 
amounts to apply. In general, animal manures and properly 
prepared composts are seldom available in maximum amounts. 

One thing that is important is that large amounts of dead, 
dry organic wastes dug into soil which is planned for immediate 
planting can slow up growth for a few weeks. The reason for 
this is that the rotting process will temporarily rob the growing 
plants of nitrogen. Such a situation is avoided by gardeners 
who have processed such wastes in compost piles before adding 
them to the soil. Another aid in the same direction is the digging 
in of high-nitrogen fertilizer along with waste material which 
has yet to decompose. 

A similar situation can arise if a Winter cover crop of rye is 
permitted to grow too far towards a strawy condition before 
being turned under. Such will not be the case if rye is turned 
in early while still but a few inches tall. In fact, lush, green 
growth is itself a source of nitrogen and will aid in the 
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NEW 1946 MODEL 


DANDELION and WEED PULLER 


Saves Your Gardens and Lawns 


con 


Prompt Shipment. 
Guaranteed. 


REMOVES the ROOT and the WEED. 

Leaves practically no scar in your Lawn or Garden. 
WHY DIG WEEDS on your KNEES? 
Simply press the Root Cutter straight into the ground 
close to the Root; gently incline handle downwards a 
few inches on the curved fulcrum, thus cutting the Root 
5 inches underground. REMOVE the implement and 
the weed AND THE ROOT!! EASY TO HANDLE. 
LABOR SAVING. QUICK. Even children find “weed- 

ing” fun instead of work. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Strong, hand-forged steel, welded into one piece. Black 
enamelled. Handles either Red or Green bright enam- 
elled. Please specify. 


PRICED: $2.75, Prepaid anywhere. 
Send Check or Money Order, payable to 


PAUL MEYER 
646 Prospect Avenue Hartford 5, Conn. 


$2.75 Prepaid 
Anywhere. 
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if you protect if from the 
ravages of destructive 
chewing insects with 





ryolite is recom- 
mended by many agricultural 
authorities for control of many 
chewing insects. Kry-o-cide, 
the natural cryolite, is used 
and endorsed by commercial 
growers everywhere. It is safe 
and economical to use and 
effectively controls the Mexi- 
can Bean Beetle, Cucumber 
Beetle, Cabbage Worm, Toma- 
to Fruitworm, Colorado Potato 
Beetle, Melon Worm and many 
other chewing insects. To mil- 
lions of these crop-devouring 
pests Kry-o-cide is suicide. Ask 
for it now. Your local dealerhas 
Straight Kry-o-cide for spray- 
ing. Kry-o-cide D-50 for dust- 
ing and Kry-o-cide with copper 
for either dusting or spraying. 





GAY with 5% 


A new product specially designed 
for home gardeners and now avail- 
able at your dealer in 1 Ib. shaker- 
type cans and 3 Ib. bags. 














decomposition of dead plant wastes. 

Because cover crops turned under in 
early Spring will make almost no organic 
addition to the soil, one or more of the ma- 
terials mentioned above should go down 
with it, if available. The fact that the 
Winter cover crops have prevented ero- 
sion by wind and water during the Winter 
will be justification enough for their use. 

In addition, chemical fertilizers are 
needed. If plenty of manure or its equiva- 
lent is used, one element—phosphorus— 
should be enough to balance up the soil 
nutrients for successful plant growing. If 
little organic fertilizer is available, a com- 
plete chemical one should be used. When 
this is done, it is well to spread about two- 
thirds of the dosage on the soil before dig- 
ging and turn it under. The other third 
can be raked into the surface after digging. 

Still another way is to dig under a lib- 
eral amount of dry fertilizer and then to 
pour a liquid starter solution over seeds 
before they are buried, or to feed newly 
set plants with liquid material once or 
twice during the early part of the season. 

A soil that is adequately limed will get 
along with less fertilizer than one that is 
too acid. Although not a fertilizer itself, 
lime exerts a favorable action on soil 
micro-organisms, helping to make fertili- 
zer elements more readily available to 
plants. In addition, lime will improve the 
structure of heavy soils. 

Either of two forms of lime may be 
used. Ground limestone is applied at the 
rate of 50 pounds per 1000 square feet 
on moderately acid sandy loam soils, or 
up to 120 pounds for very acid heavy 
loam soils. Hydrated lime is applied at 
three-fourths of these rates. Wood ashes, 
saved from the fireplace and stored in a 
dry location, can be used instead of lime, 
at the rate of 100 pounds per 1000 square 
feet for a moderately acid soil. Besides 
supplying lime, wood ashes contribute 
potash and some phosphoric acid, elements 
especially important to root crops like 
carrots and beets. 

In many modern gardens, the Winter 
cover crop, manure, complete fertilizer or 
superphosphate and ground limestone are 
dug under in a single operation, after 
which the soil is smoothed on the surface 
for planting. The gardener who wants 
to take the trouble to try to deepen his 
soil can dig ground limestone and super- 
phosphate into the subsoil of each trench 
as he works his away across the garden 
plot with his spade. A spade or a round 
pointed shovel are preferable to a spading 
fork if a cover crop is being turned. The 
trench-loosening part of the operation is, 
however, a job to do with a fork. 

Because different materials are available 
to different gardeners, it might be well to 
draw on war-time experience for a few 
suggestions as to how garden soil that has 
been shown by test to be properly treated 
as far as lime is concerned can be enriched. 
Here are several suggested combinations 
for treating 1000 feet of soil area. 


1. 30 to 40 pounds of complete fertilizer. 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, Borders, 
Bedding and Shady locations 


Good Mature Plants —Immediate Bloom 





COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 inches 


Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 
Phlox Bifida—(Cleft Phlox) 
inaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 

Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot Violet) 

l each or 8 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 


Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 
Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 

Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 
l each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION III 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 

Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 

l each or 6 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 

10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION IV 


Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 

l each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 30 plants for $8.00 


HARDY FERNS 





Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 24 inch 
Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 12 inch 
Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern) 36 inch 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 36 inch 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 inch 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 in 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 inch 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 


l each or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 
10 each or 100 plants for $17.50 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


Order early— 
All orders promptly acknowledged 


FREE CATALOG: 
Hardy Wildflowers and Ferns 
Hardy Perennials 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


HORTICULTURE 
































WHICH I$ RIGHT ? 





BETTER CARROTS 
FEWER CAVITIES 


Dentist Makes Amazing 
New Discovery 


Better carrots, cabbages, lettuce, and 
many other vegetables were found to aid 
in preventing cavities, as well as in 
improving general health. This amazing 
discovery was made by E. Brodie Car- 
penter, an English dental surgeon. He 
regularly examined the teeth of a group 
of children in an orphanage near Lon- 
don, where the diet was chiefly vege- 
tables produced by the children on their 
own farm. Organic compost was the only 
fertilizer used on the very poor clay soil 
of the farm. Dr. Carpenter writes that 
after a short time he noted an obvious 
improvement in the children’s teeth— 
less decay, fewer cavities. 


Readers Report Improved 
Health 


Many readers of ORGANIC GARDEN- 
ING write us of definite health improve- 
ment which they trace to food produced 
the organic way. ORGANIC GARDEN- 
ING, a 64page monthly magazine, is 
devoted exclusively to the interests of 
the small gardener. Every issue is packed 
with helpful articles fully illustrated, 
telling how to raise more healthful 
vegetables in your own garden. Every 
issue also contains interesting articles 
on growing lovely flowers by the organic 
method. 





Longer Bearing 


“Compost proves its worth in pro- 
longing the bearing season of such 
plants as tomatoes, peppers, lima 
beans, etc. My garden invariably 
bears such crops often a month later 
than my neighbors’ around me.” 


—P. G.: Wilmington, Del. 











Combination Offer 


With every subscription to ORGANIC 
GARDENING, the 64-page book “Com- 
post and How to Make It” is included 
free. Describes how to make finished 
compost in three months without chemi- 
cals or purchased bacteria cultures. 


Full year, 12 issues, $2.00 ; 2 years, $3.50; 
3 years, $4.75. Due to increased costs, 
$2.50 after June 1. Order now and re- 
ceive both the Compost Book and the 
Magazine at the low cost. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


Box U Emmaus, Penna. 
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2. 20 pounds of complete fertilizer and 
20 to 25 bushels of fresh barnyard manure. 

3. 20 pounds of complete fertilizer and 
50 pounds of dehydrated cow manure. 

4. 50 pounds of dried poultry manure 
and 25 pounds of superphosphate. 

5. 20 pounds of complete fertilizer and 
50 pounds of dried sheep or goat manure. 

6. 15 pounds of complete fertilizer, 15 
pounds of superphosphate and 20 bushels 
of fresh farmyard manure. 

7. 20 pounds of superphosphate and 60 
= of activated sewage sludge (milorga- 
nite). 


Harvest Asparagus by Snapping 


OMETHING really new in the way of 

harvesting asparagus has been devel- 
oped by Michigan growers. Writing in the 
Market Growers Journal, Keith C. Barrons 
of the Michigan State College reports that 
asparagus can be picked by snapping or 
breaking as well as by the time-honored 
practice of cutting just below the ground 
level. In addition to yielding a completely 
tender product, the new method of snap- 
ping asparagus does away with malformed 
spears that often result from careless cut- 
ting. 

The spear must be broken with the 
pressure applied at a point not far below 
the tip. Holding between the thumb and 
fingers seems to be best. If the spear is 
grasped with the hand further down, the 
break may come considerably below the 
point where the fibre begins to get tough. 

Snapped asparagus should be kept cool 
and handled as rapidly as possible to avoid 
the development of fibre above the break. 
A very significant loss of weight may oc- 
cur after a few hours from evaporation 
and respiration. 


Sweet Potatoes in the North 


HE sweet potato is a tropical member 

of the morning-glory family. It can, 
however, be grown in exceptionally well- 
drained spots in northern gardens, pro- 
vided space enough is available to let the 
rather attractive vines run over the ground. 
This vining habit is sometimes turned to 
ornamental purposes, along with tuber 
production, by growing the plants as trail- 
ers in window boxes. Sometimes, a lim- 
ited crop of sweet potatoes is a follow-up 
of the Winter window garden in which 
sprouted tubers have been grown as house 
plants. 

A sweet potato planted in the open soil 
after warm weather arrives will sprout 
profusely and grow vigorously. Unfortu- 
nately, crowding and shortness of season 
will render such direct planting methods 
rather ineffective as far as tuber size is con- 
cerned. For really good results, plants that 
are started indoors well before planting 
time should be used. Some gardeners buy 
the started plants; others start their own. 

Sound tubers that are put in hotbeds 
or even in flower pots or flats can be in- 
duced to send up the sprouts which are 
ready for planting when they are four to 
six inches in length and have developed 
roots of their own. Tubers put to sprout 
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MORE PEOPLE 
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Flower gardeners have found that it 
pays to plant the flower seeds of a 
company that has specialized in them 
for 70 years. Mandeville Flower 
Seeds are Triple-Tested for: (1) Ger- 
mination; (2) Quality of Flowers; 
(3) Completeness of Mixtures. Every 
copyrighted packet has a map that 
shows just when to plant in your 
locality and illustrations that show 
how to tell seedlings from weeds. A 
wide assortment of both popular and 
new varieties to beautify your garden 
awaits your selection at your dealer's. 
Make this year’s garden a long-to- 
be-remembered one by planting 
MandevilleTriple-Tested Flower Seeds. 
Write for free copy of “Garden 
Plans”. It will be helpful this spring. 


. MANDEVILLE & KING CO. 
1047 University Ave., Rochester 1,N.Y. 











BRAND'S 


FRENCH LILACS 


ON OWN ROOTS 


We have made a specialty of French Lilacs for 
over 25 years. We have tested out every variety 
as it came along in our trial field, and have 
nearly five acres devoted to show bushes, most 
of which range in age from 10 to 25 years. This 
enables us to know first-hand the comparative 
merits of the many different varieties. We have 
discarded many sorts and have kept only the 
best—which we offer you. 


Our Stock of High-Class 

Own-Root Varieties is 
as Large as Any 
in the Entire 
World. 






HARDY 
Outdoor 


MUMS 


Our stock of these beautiful early-blooming 
‘Mums is quite complete and comprises the very 
best of the very latest of the famous Minnesota 
University and Chicago University Strains. 
We are offering moderately 
priced selections of these 





new and up-to-date plants, BEAUTIFUL 
for which the call this Spring COLORED 
promises to be tremendous, CATALOG 


so we advise ordering as 
early as possible. 


Brand Peony Farms 


142 East Division Street Faribault, Minn. 








ON REQUEST 
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Send Food to the Rents 


“AY-GRO.... 


SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 
AND STARTER SOLUTION 


To get healthier growth and heavier 
yields, remember that plants can’t reach 
for food and can’t chew it. They need 
liquid feeding at the roots. Give it to 
them with HY-GRO—the famous 13-26- 
13 formula with growth hormones, min- 
erals and other plant nutrients added. 


Dissolved in water and poured on plants, 
HY-GRO produces amazing results. Over- 
comes root shock and checks wilting as a 
starter solution. Keeps plants healthy and 
productive as an all-season fertilizer. And 
a little goes a long way—one ounce feeds 
25 square feet of garden. What’s more, 
HY-GRO comes to you in granular form 
—so you don’t pay for water. 


Ask your garden supply dealer for HY- 
GRO and compare results. For free folder 
on feeding plants and lawns, send post- 
card to: HY-GRO Dept., 
McCormick & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


3 HY-GRO SIZES 


eee 
20 oz. jar... . $1.00 
10 Ib. cont. . . . $4.00 


Made by the makers of 
Red Arrow Garden Spray 














DAFFODILS 


ou want some of 
the standard good varieties or 
you are a connoisseur and 
desire the finest of the recent 
introductions, you should have 
our illustrated list. We have, we 
lieve, one of the finest selec- 
tions of the newer varieties. 


IH16. MTSCh 
















Wnuite fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E Giisan St., Portland Ore 








should be laid on their sides and buried to 
a depth of two inches. Plenty of moisture 
and a temperature of about 70 degrees 
should bring the young plants up to plant- 
ing size in about a month’s time. 

The plants are usually set in the field 
about 15 inches apart in rows that are 
separated by two to three times that inter- 
val. After young plants are established, a 
feeding with liquid fertilizer will speed 
their growth. The real measure of pro- 
duction will be the length of the growing 
season and the thriftiness of the vines. 

There are two types of sweet potato, 
with many varieties in each group. One 
is the dry-fleshed kind such as Yellow 
Jersey. The other group includes the 
moist-fleshed varieties such as Nancy Hall. 


Parsnips Need Long Season 


ARSNIP seeds are among the earliest 

of all seeds for planting in the open 
garden. They germinate slowly, however, 
and it is advisable to sow a few radish seeds 
in the rows with them. The radishes will 
come up quickly and mark the rows for 
cultivation. It is advisable, also, to sow 
parsnip seeds rather sparingly, for thin- 
ning is an arduous task. 

Parsnip flavor is improved by freezing, 
but it is delicious before frost, and young 
roots pulled up in thinning out the rows 
will make a welcome Summer dish. The 
seeds should be fresh, as they do not keep 
long. Legal germination is 60 per cent. 
They should be sown as soon as the garden 
is prepared, in drills half an inch deep. The 
plants should be thinned to stand four to 
six inches apart, as the roots may grow to 
a depth of a foot or more. 

Salsify roots are thinner and may stand 
two inches apart. The seeds are long and 
pod-like and germinate quickly. This crop 
requires rich soil to produce good roots, 
and takes 100 days from sowing to mature. 

Parsnip and salsify are the only vegeta- 
bles commonly grown which are un- 
harmed, or improved in fact, by prolonged 
hard freezing. They may be left in the 
garden all Winter and dug in the Spring. 








“Adopting” a Rose 


A NEW movement has taken 
form in Oregon with the sug- 
gestion that each garden club 
“adopt” a rose. The movement was 
originated by Mrs. H. G. Staton, 
vice-president of the Oregon Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs. Her idea 
is that if the members of a club will 
agree upon a particular rose to grow, 
and if all the members pledge them- 
selves to plant and maintain at least 
one bush of that rose in their gar- 
dens, the problem of having an 
ample supply of good blooms at 
show time will be solved. With each 
club adopting a different rose, va- 
riety will also be assured. 
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A 1945 
INTRODUCTION OF 
INCREASING POPULARITY 


This is a new and improved a 
type of the Scarlet Trumpet 

Vine found in all early Amer- | 
ican gardens. . . . Beautiful 
chrome yellow flowers 214” to 





3” across produced through- 
| out the summer from June un- 
| til fall against clean, bright, 
tropical foliage. ... A pictur- 
esque display when grown on 
a pergola or porch or when 





covering a stone wall... . At- 
taches to wood, brick or stone 
surfaces. .. . Requires no sup- 
port. 


Strong 2-year-old plants 
$2.50 each, $25.00 per doz. 
f.o.b. Madison 


Send for our new beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog. 
The 25c charge may be 
deducted from your first | 
order. 


Totty 


Box 11, Madison, N. J. ) 














Tuberous Rooted 


BEGONIAS 


Single Bulbs 35c, Dozen $3.50 


Carnation-Flowered. Double Oarnation- 
like blooms with exquisitely frilled 
petals having serrated edges. Mixed 
colors. 

Single Frilled. Large single flowers 
handsomely ruffled and frilled. Mixed 
colors. 

Crested. Slightly frilled single type, 
with a cockscomb-like tuft or crest 
extending from the base of the petal 
to the edge. Mixed colors. 


Postpaid—Limited Stock—Order Now 
Send for our 1946 Catalog of Seeds and Bulbs 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 


-_ 
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) A FINE LILIES | 
for Gorgeous Summer Bloom 
again to offer top-size imported Lily 
bulbs at very reasonable prices. 
Lilium Regale is produced in this 


country; the other 3 are from 
Holland. f 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM ALBUM 

(W bite Orchid Lily). Blooms August. 
90c each; $8 for 10; $70 per 100. 
LILIUM HENRY I (Yellow Specio- 
) 4 sum Lily). Blooms July and August. 


We are fortunate in being able 


60c each; $5 for 10; $40 per 100. 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM MAGNIFI- 
CUM (Pink Orchid Lily). Blooms 
August. 80c each; $7 for 10; $60 
per 100. 
LILIUM REGALE (Royal Lily — 
Pink and White with gold). Blooms 
July. 30c each; $2.75 for 10; $25 
per 100. 


| Special Collection Offer 


12 Lily Bulbs, 3 each of 
above 4 varieties, $7.25 


Simpler | 


132-138 Church St., Dep. 40 New York x 
Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Fnglewood,N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, me a 4 

















ADD DAYS 


to the 


CRISP BEAUTY 
FRAGRANCE 


of your 


BOUQUETS 











FLOWER-PEPS | 


Drop one in each vase. Young blooms increase 
in beauty. Color, fragrance, foliage lasts days 
longer. Delighted users report almost miracu- 
lous results. 


No loose powder to leak or spill. No measur- 
ing or fussing. Flower-Peps cost you no more 
than less convenient products. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. They keep indefinitely, are safe, 
easy to use, and save changing water. 
Send $1.00 for 50-vase size, or 
$3.00 for 200-vase size, postpaid 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. H-4 Needham 92, Mass. 




















THE WORLD’S WONDER BERRY 
Streamliner Everbearing 


STRAWBERRY 
Bears all summer until frost. Produces 
sweet, large, red berries. Limited supply. 
50 plants for $6.75 


10 plants for $1.50 
25 plants for $3.50 100 plants for oe 00 
Postpaid anywhere in the U. 
if you mention ad. 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


Route 3, Sherwood, Oregon 


April 1, 1946 








Gladioli Popular in Michigan 


HE Southeastern Michigan Gladiolus 
Society has compiled the following list 
of inexpensive gladiolus varieties which do 
well in that area: 
WHITE: Snow Princess, Myrna, Maid of 
Orleans, Margaret Beaton. 
CREAM: Lady Jane, Corona, White Gold. 
YELLOW: Golden Goddess, Harvest Moon, 
Mother Kadel. 
BUFF: Alsace, Amrita. 
= Bit O’Heaven, Coral Glow, Rio 
ita. 
SALMON: Picardy, Jeanie, Glamis, Aladdin, 
King William. 
SCARLET: Beacon, Algonquin, Centennial. 
LIGHT PINK: Ethel Cave-Cole, Pink Radi- 
ance, Greta Garbo, Criterion. 
DEEP PINK: Wings of Song, Marguerite. 
RED: Red Charm, American Commander, 
Stoplight, King Click. 
BLACK RED: Black Opal, Black Diamond. 
ROSE: Rosa VanLima, Sensation, Marjorie 
DeCou. 
LAVENDER: Colonial Maid, Badger Beauty, 
Hildred, Lavender Raffles. 
PURPLE: Yoho, King Lear, Purple Beauty. 
VIOLET: Blue Beauty, Milford, Blue Won- 
der, Blue Admiral. 
SMOKEY: Bagdad, Irak, Chief Multnomah. 
A.O.C.: Vagabond Prince, R. B., King Tan. 


Dividing Old Delphiniums 

NE of the simplest ways to increase 

an old delphinium of proven merit is 
to take some pots out in the garden and 
pot up some of the bases of the old stems 
that have just borne flower spikes. The 
stem bases can be potted in ordinary gar- 
den soil picked up from around the parent 
plant. After potting, the divisions should 
go into a frame or be stood in a shaded 
place until roots and shoots are formed. 
This system may seem to be rather crude 
but the results have proven satisfactory. 
Very few of the divisions have died. 

In cases where delphiniums are to be 
divided for immediate replanting, general 
experience indicates that Spring is the best 
time for the job, especially in northern 
gardens. Freezing of the soil before a 
snow cover arrives may work against 
Autumn division. 


Canadian Gladiolus Annual 


“Canadian Gladiolus Society Annual.”’ 
Edited by L. G. Klein, 28 Edwin Street, 
Guelph, Ontario. Published by the Canadian 
Gladiolus Society. 

This yearbook, like its predecessors, 
ably summarizes current gladiolus history 
in Canada. Test garden and show reports 
and other means of determining the most 
satisfactory and popular gladiolus varieties 
are included. It would appear from a study 
of the data that the most popular gladiolus 
variety in all Canada at the moment has 
the fitting name of Leading Lady. Other 
highly rated varieties are Red Charm, 
Mystery, Silver Wings, Lancaster, Lady 
Jane, Greta Garbo, Spotlight, Athlone and 
Burma. 

In addition to society business and va- 
riety evaluation, this Canadian publica- 
tion gives considerable information as to 
gladiolus culture and news of what the 
different growers are accomplishing. 
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MICALITE 
Dag-and- Night 


| REFLECTING 
SIGNS 


Why make your friends play 
hide-and-seek when they visit 
you ? The amazing 3” Micalite 
Silvertone letters catch the light 
and blaze out your name or 
house number — day or night! 
Letters are permanently 
mounted on rustic pine panel. 
Most visible night sign of all! 


ANY 4 LETTERS OR $9.95 


NUMERALS ON PANEL 

— WITH STAKE... Postpaid 
For each added letter or numeral, 
add 45c. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 





654 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9 


ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 





Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 
Orchid Hybridists 


Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 

















LANDSCAPE 
heat’ GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! 

NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-4, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 





Sow 





LAWN SEED 








PERMANENT LAWN 


STAIGREEN is a modern 
lawn formula, free of troublesome weeds 
and crabgrass, producing under normal con- 
ditions a permanent lawn of beautiful deep- 
rooted turf, luxuriant and emerald-green. 


Pamphlet ‘‘How to Build a Permanent Lawn” 
in every package. 
2% Ibs. $2.20 10 Ibs. $ 8.00 
5 Ibs. $4.25 25 Ibs. $19.00 
100 Ibs. $72.50 
Delivery prepaid anywhere in U. S. A. 
Use 1 Ib. for a new lawn 10x20 ft. — 
half quantity for renovating old. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATIVE 
- BOOKLET 


Cost is 25c, but mailed free on 
request with orders of $5 or more. 
EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER 
25 Ibs. $2.00 100 Ibs. $6.00 
For new lawns use 10 Ibs. to 200 sq. ft. — 
half quantity for renovating. 

Free on Request — 1946 Seed Annual 


Stempp6 ales 


132-138 Church St., Dept. HO New York 8 
Suburban Stores: Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 








Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L.1. 
* * 
Protect Your Bramble Fruits. . 
Apply 


MECHLING’S 


* 
SPOR-GO 
Early! 
. Use SPOR-GO asa pene ' 
pray to protect your br. e 
fruits (Raspberries, Blackber- “©! 
ries, Strawberries, Currants, etc.) against 
disease, and control Leaf Spot and Anthrac- 
nose. Only one pound to 15 gallons of water. 
Very economical and far superior to Bor- 
deaux Mixture. Also excellent protection for 
Grapes, Flowers, Vegetables. 
Sold by Leading Garden Supply Dealers 


MECHLING BROS: CHEMICALS 


OVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12 SOUTH 12TH ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


* TRADE MARK. GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


* * 
A FORTUNE IN FLOWERS 


Giant Dahlias and Hardy Mums 


New giant dahlias are a pa hobby in your back- 
yard. Dahlias you can sell for from $1.00 to $10.00 

r root. Grow them for roots and flowers in your 
| ns time and sell to florists. 


, Our advance list plus our new catalogue 
FREE: with complete cultural instructions. 


SPECIAL OFFER NO. 1 
12 Assorted Fine Dahlia Clumps 


Several roots to a clump, a garden of flowers 
for only $4.25 
Send Remittance Now To 
GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
DAHLIAS ©® HARDY MUMS 
Lebanon 3, Ohio 




















Saving Gladioli From Thrips 


LADIOLUS growers have long recog- 

nized the fact that thrips and some 
disease trouble can be carried over from 
one season to the next on the over-win- 
tered corms. As a result, various treat- 
ments have been devised for the prevention 
of such an occurrence. 

As for the control of thrips alone, the 
most common method is that of subjecting 
the dormant corms to the fumes of naph- 
thalene for several weeks. Because the 
naphthalene fumes are injurious to the 
basal growing points of corms beginning 
to emerge from dormancy, the time for 
such fumigation has passed for this year. 
Fortunately, there is a safe alternative 
which can still be applied. This consists of 
dusting the corms with DDT powder in 
sufficient amount to lightly coat them 
with the lethal material. 

Diseases on the surface of the corms 
have long been treated with fungicidal 
dips at planting time. One of the oldest 
of these pre-planting dips is one ounce of 
bichloride of mercury in six gallons of 
water. If the corms are peeled, three hours 
is the limit of soaking. A few minutes 
may be enough. If unpeeled, the corms 
will probably have to remain in the dip 
for as long as six hours, or overnight. This 
treatment will kill thrips and surface fungi 
but may also delay flowering by as much 
as 10 days. The dip should be kept at a 
temperature of 70 degrees and the corms 
should be planted promptly after treat- 
ment. Metal containers should not be 
used nor should metal measuring spoons 
be used to make up the dip. 

Another popular dip treatment is one 
and a quarter tablespoonfuls of lysol in a 
gallon of water. Three hours soaking 
should kill thrips and provide surface 
sterilization. The corms should be planted 
wet from the dip. 

A still newer treatment is a 15-minute 
soaking of the corms in a mixture of one 
ounce new improved ceresan, three tea- 
spoonfuls of Grasselli spreader-sticker and 
three gallons of water. Prompt planting 
in moist soil is essential. 

It should be remembered that these dip 
chemicals are poisonous and should be 
handled carefully. They should not be per- 
mitted to touch the skin. In addition to 
pre-planting treatment, thrips will have to 
be fought on the growing plants, especially 
up to and through the flowering season. 


Memphis Garden Pilgrimage 


HE garden pilgrimage of the Memphis, 

Tenn., Garden Club will start on April 
6 and continue through April 22. It will 
include beautiful country estates as well as 
large homes in the cities. Azaleas will be 
featured especially, but many other shrubs, 
as well as early-flowering trees, will be in 
bloom. An information desk will be main- 
tained at the Peabody Hotel during the 
pilgrimage. Additional information may 
be obtained from Mrs. W. T. Michie, 560 
South Belvedere Blvd., Memphis, Tenn. 
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How does 





differ from ordinary humus? 
Genuine HYPER-HUMUS is 


> Naturally impregnated with lime, making 
it practically non-acid. 
> Aerated and cultivated to encourage de- 
sirable soil life, high in count of useful 
bacteria. Puts life into dead soil. 
> Uniform in quality, mined ONLY from 
rich deposit at Newton, N. J. 
> Free from weeds; sanitary. 
> Holds four times its weight in moisture. 
Used as directed in seed beds, 
Hyper-Humus prevents damping- 
off troubles. 
Sold by leading dealers 


Tune in WQXR 
156 on your Dial 
“Other People’s Business” 
11:05 to 11:30 A.M. 
Monday through Friday 














Write for folder giving helpful hints 
on lawns and garden improvement 


x Box 24 
HYPER-HUMUS CO. NEWTON, §. I 








GARDEN 





SELECTIONS 


1946 
Spring Catalogs 


Flowerfield’s 1946 Spring Catalogs are 
full of fine color illustrations of your 
favorite garden subjects. These two 
catalogs, one for Seeds, the other for 
Bulbs, Roots and Plants, contain list- 
ings of the finest quality, new intro- 
ductions and old favorites, as well as 
many timely hints for better gardens. 
Among the “Bulb Book’’ listings are 
Gladiolus, Iris Kaempferi, Hemerocallis, 
Chrysanthemums, Roses and Dahlias, 
as well as many other fine Spring plant- 
ing varieties. 


ficwerfteld 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM - DEPT. 43 











FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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TRUE ORCHIDS 


from California 
Ideal Pot Plants + Free Flowering 


Excellent 
Cut Flowers 


Epidendrum 
O'Brienianum 


in a sunny, 





vivid ahead will provide an abundance of 
flowers. Long 
floral arrangements. Each $1.15, Postpaid. 


Epidendrum Lavender Beauty 
A new color in this free-flowering or- 
chid, a beautiful shade of lavender. For pot cul- 
ture or outdoor use in frostless sections — and 
os indoor gardens in colder climates. Each 
One plant each of above two, $2.75, Postpaid. 
FREE CATALOG 


Daisies, new conservatory specimen a 
newest Bulb Specialties, choicest 


(GERMAINS 


Los Angeles 21, Colttenla 
Please send postpaid: OC) Free Catalog in full color. 
O11 plant each aa above 2 varieties, $2.75. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
California’s Leading Seed & Nurserymen Since 1871 = 


















All summer display 
from Hallawell’s . 

plants direct from 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
home of famous, 
modern FUCHSIAS 


SUNBURS1 (illustrated) e Acknowledged the 
most distinct fuchsia offered this year. Semi- 
double bright crimson, undertoned orange; hori - 
zontal sepals light carmine, cream marbled tube 
DESERT ROSE e@ Huge pendulous blooms of 
long folded royal-purple petals, splashed rose; 
bright crimson sepals. 

RADIANCE e Semi-double long type, waxy 
crimson sepals, tyrian-rose corolla with tufted 
outer petals in lighter shade 

TREASURE e Dainty double blooms of loosely 
placed slightly ruttled petals. Corolla amethyst 
violet undertoned pink, sepals bright rose 


Special Pack ALL FOUR 
Ready-to-bloom plants $6. 00 °°: paid” 
Send for catalog «65 Fuchsias « Seeds e Bulbs 


allawells 


256 D Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 





VIOLA GLORIOLE 


A lovely form of Viola septentrionalis with 
glorious waxy white, blue-eyed bloom of un- 


usual size. 
3 for $1.25 postpaid 


Send for complete catalog of hardy plants— 
it pronounces all names 


LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 
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Unusual Thorny Geraniums 


ELARGONIUM ECHINATUM, a 

native of the Cape of Good Hope, is 
not new, for it has been known since 
1801. It has a short, thick stem, thickly 
set with stiff thorns which turn down- 
wards. They first appear as stipules, later 
hardening into ‘“‘thorns’’ probably as a 
protection from animals. The branches 
become long and twisted. 

The plant is dormant and leafless in 
Summer and a large plant which I saw in 
a California garden had grown into a 
brier-patch. The long-stemmed leaves are 
grey-green, three lobed, and rough, be- 
cause of the depressed and intricate vein- 
ing. The stem and underside are a silvery 
grey. 

The flowers are white with irregular 
purple spots on the upper petals. It is a 
good Winter bloomer but should be kept 
rather dry in Summer. It should be potted 
in a mixture of one-third loam, leaf mold 
and sand and may be propagated from 
seeds or from Winter cuttings. It needs 
warmth to grow well. 

Pelargonium stapeltoni or Miss Stapel- 
ton’s storksbill, on the other hand, is a 
hybrid between P. echinatum x P. szpe- 
florens (itself a hybrid) and was raised 
from seed in 1822. It is a less sturdy 
grower than P. echinatum, less thorny, but 
with a more brilliant color. The growth 
is more erect, with dark glossy bark and 
few branches. The leaves are the usual 
geranium shape, dark green above and sil- 
very grey beneath. The flowers are a little 
larger than those of P. echinatum and are 
bright magenta with dark markings at the 
center. Its culture is the same as that of 
P. echinatum. 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 


Peabody, Mass. 


Aloe Variegata in the Home 


PLANT which needs very little care 
and thrives in a warm, dry atmos- 
phere, yet always attracts attention is Aloe 
variegata, the tiger aloe or partridge breast. 
Its greatest charm is its curious fan-like 
arrangement of thick fleshy leaves which 
are striped with silver. A small plant is 
interesting but its beauty grows with its 
height. 

It prefers a sunny window but will rest 
during the Winter in any window with 
some sun. The greatest danger is over- 
watering. Keep the aloe on the dry side 
or it will rot off at the base. The whole 
plant should be well above the soil, too, 
for the same reason. An occasional turn- 
ing to let the rays of the sun fall on a new 
side will keep the plant straight and 
improve its appearance. 

The blossoms, borne on long stems, 
have an axotic beauty. Seed allowed to 
ripen will furnish a bountiful supply of 
new plants. Offsets, too, make strong 
young plants. 

—aAda Belle Turner. 


Wayne, N. Y. 
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Experience has proved that DDT in low per- 
cent mixtures does not seriously harm Bird 
populations or Mammals. DDT controls Gypsy 
Moth, Elm Leaf Beetle, Forest Tent Cater- 
pillars and Canker Worms. 


THE FROST & HIGGINS COMPANY through 
arrangement with SKY-SPRAY, INO., now 
have planes available for acreage spraying. 
Tested, approved, safe methods only are used. 
Restore nature’s balance. Make our forests 
and home grounds in the Gypsy Moth area 
livable for Birds and Humans. 


SKY-SPRAY CONTROLS Gypsy Moth on 
large acreages. 

THE FROST & HIGGINS CO. 
20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. 














FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
amy in full view visiting 
| Audubon Feeders. 





Automatic 
$2.25 
“Ey oe 
FeeGer ..000.. $2.25 
Squirrelproof “’ 
| safe’ Feeder. .$4.00 
, Orange Feeder. .$2.00 


i | A425, fo, ponage 
over 1000 miles. 


Hand blown Drinking Cups for Humming Birds 
Write for our new folder 


audubon gy workshop 


MOAT tNCOPPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 





GRAVELY 


“POWER | al WER 

















HELENE BOLL 


Jan. 29, 1946. 
I desire to thank you for the splendid lecture you 
gave to the Men’s Club. It was wenderful and was 
such a relief from all the war talk and the debunk- 
ing we have with strikes, etc. in this after the war 
period. I hope you can give it many times more as 
it should be a help to minds that are downtrodden. 
. . I was pleased to hear you give such a beautiful 
line of thought in speaking about the gardens and 
their development for beauty and enjoyment. 
HERBERT J. KELLAWAY, Landscape Architect 


For details of lectures write 
271 BEACON STREET BOST WNW, MASS. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 

















SEED-LESS-SET 


Popular hormone spray which produces 
earlier, larger yield of seedless tomatoes. 
Not only produces no seeds, but more abun- 
dant crop of fiesh, and deeper color. Also 
recommended for cucumbers, peppers and 
egg plant with equally magic results. 


Y2 oz. (makes 1 gal.) $1 


DANDYKILL 


pone | effective in one application to kill 
dandelions, chickweed, ragweed, pigweed, 
plantain, and other weeds that ruin lawns. 
Also effective against poison ivy, etc., but 
does not injure or even discolor lawn 
grasses. Sold as a powder completely solu- 
ble in water. 


6 oz. (treats 2,500 sq. ft.) $1 


24 oz. (treats 10,000 sq. ft.) $3 
PREPAID 
At Leading Seed Stores 


PLANT PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Dept. H BLUEPOINT, N. Y. 

















LARGE 

TUBERS a 
30c ea. S 
$3.25 doz. ~ 


C4 
4 bal \\ 


DOUBLE CAMELLIA FLOWER 
Excelient plants for shaded and semi-shaded locations. 
Enormous flowers blooming continuously from June to 
Frost. Start them indoors or plant outdoors early in 
Spring. ORDER NOW FROM OUR ORIGINAL 
HOLLAND GROWN SUPPLY! Grand Assortment 
of MIXED COLORS. ” 


SPECIAL BEGONIA OFFER 
12 Tubers (Mixed Types and Colors) $2.75 
Ppd. within 300 mi. of NYC; beyond Exp. Ch. Col. 


GOLDFARB’S is? srs 














MOUNTAIN DRYAD 


New York 22 
(Dryas octopetala minor) 


Very flat miniature carpeter with shiny oak- 
like leaves. Short-stemmed large white blooms 
resembling single roses and plumy seed heads. 
Evergreen, everblooming, easy in sunny places. 
This rare variety $1.00 each postpaid. 


Ask for New Illustrated Reference Catalog 5B 
Describing Hundreds of Selected Varieties. 


—Saxton & wilson 
Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON of 
maplewood, oregon nase seis 









WKA'S PANSIES 
S 


PRIZE PLANT MIXTURE. Gorgeous 
colors, large velvety flowers! 
100 plants, $3.25 postpaid 
250 plants, $6.75 postpaid 
Pansy Booklet FREE 

PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
' Box 346A Bristol, Penna. 











Picture Travels |n Natural Color 


Mountain Trails and Gardens 
Formal and Rustic Gardens 
Historical New England 

Cultural Lectures for Garden Clubs 
Presented Personally by 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.R.H.S. 
Box 26, Georgetown, Massachusetts 

















New Naked-Seeded Squash 


‘*P)EPOS”’ are not only squashes but a 
ri new “nut” delicacy that equals or 
surpasses most standard nuts now on the 
market. The name comes from the specific 
name of the squash variety which produces 
the new taste treat. It was developed by 
Dr. L. C. Curtis of the Connecticut experi- 
ment station. 

The outstanding feature of the squash 
is its production of ‘‘naked’’ seeds that are 
protected only by a thin, membranous 
green covering instead of the hard shell 
which surrounds ordinary squash seeds. 
The easily removed membrane reveals a 
smooth, attractive, pearly white kernel. 
Dried, roasted in their own delicious oil 
and salted, the ‘‘pepos’’ make a tempting 
nut food, exotic in flavor, and high in 
nutritive value. 

The oil content of the seeds is 45 per 
cent. This matches the peanut and far out- 
ranks the soybean which contains about 
20 per cent oil. 

The squashes are thin-fleshed, with 
large seed cavities which give high yields 
of seed. Yields as great as 1,050 pounds 
per acre have been reported by Dr. Curtis. 
This compares with 500 to 900 pounds 
for peanuts and 1,200 pounds for soy- 
beans. 

Dr. Curtis points out there is still an- 
other use for the product of this wonder 
squash. After the oil has been extracted, 
a pressed cake is left which makes a con- 
centrated, high protein livestock feed. 


In addition, the squashes will produce | 


bountifully in almost any section of the 
country or, of the world, for that matter, 
and require very little care. In this respect, 
they differ from some of the other oil- 
producing plants. 


Growing Dahlias From Seed 


O GROW dwarf dahlias from seed I 

use Coltness Hybrids, starting them in 
flats indoors the first week in April in 
soil made up of equal parts of sand, leaf- 
mold and loam. When two true leaves 
have appeared I transplant them into soil 
made up of one part sand, two parts leaf 
mold plus three parts loam and give them 
more sun. 

When the ground is warm in late May 
or early June I set the plants out where 
they are to bloom. From late Summer un- 
til frost the bushy, two and one-half to 
three foot plants throw out long-stemmed, 
velvety flowers in many lovely shades 
from pure white to deep red as well as 
orchid, yellow and orange. Some also come 
in two colors such as white with crimson 
velvet tips or buff with a pinkish stripe 
through the center of each petal. 

Although mine were mostly single, I 
liked them immensely because of their long 
flowering season. They are unsurpassed 
for cutting and keep well in water. 

The tubers which form, of course, may 
be dug and stored when heavy frost comes. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Belong in Your Home Garden 


ORDER NOW for Spring Planting 
Need little space, easy to care for—Bear deli- 
cious fruit. APPLES: choicest varieties—grafted 
on true Malling stock. Also: 


PEACHES—PEARS—PLUMS—APRICOTS 


NECTARINES—CHERRIES 
$3.75 to $9.00 each according to age. Also: 


ESPALIERS- trained Fruit Tree 


The pride of the European gardens. Trellis 
grown in my own nurseries to suit American 
conditions. Decorative—Fruitful. 


I have specialized exclusively — 20 years in 

this country, my Swiss Ancestors 100 years in 

propagating the finest varieties of these trees. 
Order NOW. Stock is limited. 





Write for illustrated Folder J. Address: 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Port Chester - New Yor! 











KING STREET opposite COMLY AVENUE 









Write today! This new folder shows 
many of our famous roses in all their 
exquisite colors. Gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. Lists new 
“SPECIAL DOZEN” 

as a‘special price. Just the variety you need 
to start your new garden or to add to present 
garden. 

All our roses are of highest quality—all are 
two-year field-grown budded bushes. ‘’Never 
saw such root systems—no wonder your roses 
thrive,’ writes a new customer. You, too, will 
be surprized and happy. We've specialized in 
Roses for years—in this hardy, severe North- 
ern Ohio climate. But first of all get this free 
color folder, then try some of our “specials.” 
We're sure you will be satisfied! Write today. 

MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 
Box H Mentor, Ohio 














CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


BETTY. Double. Apple-blossom pink with 
deep rose center. 2% ft. Oct. 1. 


CALENDULA. Deep chrome-yellow. 1% ft. 
Mid-Sept. to Nov. 
EARLY WONDER. Pale pink to white. 2 ft. 
Late Sept. 
JANE AUSTIN. White; blooms very early. 
oe LADY. Double: lavender. 2 ft 
ct. 1. 


MBS. DuPONT. Large rosy salmon, fawn and 
peach-pink flowers. 2 ft. Oct. 


RED VELVET. Double crimson flowers. 2 ft. 
Early Oct. 

TUSSORE. Shell-pink single blooms. 1% ft. 
Late Sept. 


8 Plants (1 of each) $3.25 ppd. 
24 Plants (3 of each) $9.00 ppd. 


Write for Folder 
COWPERTHWAITE, Florist 


Box 246A, Mt. Washington Sta. 
CINCINNATI 30, OHIO 














WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 


POISON IVY? 

How to recognize and eradicate this pest plant 
25c Postpaid 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
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KILL INSECTS 








Pratt’s D-X Spray gives more 
complete kill of more insects 
now that 5% DDT has been 
added to what has always 
been the best all-purpose 
rotenone-pyrethrum garden 
spray. It is the most power- 
ul insecticide for sucking and chewing insects. 
D-X Spray is safe to use on vegetables, fruits 
and flowers. Controls Mexican bean tle, 
cucumber beetle, aphis, leaf hopper, thrips, 
red spider, Japanese beetle, cabbage worm, 
corn ear worm, codling moth, tomato worm, 
aster beetle. For sale by dealers everywhere. 


B.G.Pratt Co., 168 MooreSt., Hackensack,N.]J. 








MAYFAIR’S YEARLY OFFER OF 
“BLUE RIBBON” COLLECTIONS 
For SUNNY ROCK GARDENS 


A choice selection of 12 easily grown and 
profuse pot-grown flowering species. Dif- 
ferent shades and period of bloom. $3.50 


For SHADY ROCK GARDENS 
A collection of 12 easily grown and showy 
species all pot grown. Various shades and 
period of bloom. $3.50 


For WALL GARDENS 
A collection of showy species especially 
chosen for sunny or shady walls. (State 
choice.) $3.50 
The 3 above collections, $10.00 
3 collections of 1 kind, $10.00 


Remember that these plants bear the Mayfair 
guarantee of satisfaction. They are properly 
labeled and carefully packed. All F. O. B. 
Bergenfield. 


1946 catalogue on request 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 














For Prize - Winning Flowers 


een TRIS 


Oregon 

Grown 

PRAIRIE SUNSET 
Copper Gold Blend. 
Each $3.50, 3 for $8.75 

GREAT LAKES 
Beautiful pure blue. 
Each $1.75, 3 for $4.35 


ORMOHR 
Large gray-lavender. 
Tall. 
Each $1.00, 3 for $2.50 
Send for new catalog illustrated 


in color listing the finest iris for 
Spring and Fall blooms. 





= \(— 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS ®=&YERTON 








GILLETT’S 


For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 
Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants 


Catalogue Free on Request 
GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM, INC. 
Dept. H Southwick, Mass. 
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| THE NEW CATALOGUES | 


The new catalogue of Bobbink & Atkins, 
Rutherford, N. J., lives up to its title “Gar- 
den Gems 1946.” As in years past, this firm 
offers roses in perhaps greater variety than 
any other, ranging from the very latest 
novelties back to the older kinds which 
time has proved worth while. Particularly 
interesting are the lists of shrub roses and 
old-fashioned roses such as the Moss, 
Damask, Gallica, Sweetbrier and others 
which are sometimes difficult to find in the 
market. Also, a long list of wild roses is 
included. In addition to roses, a selected 
list of herbaceous perennials and woody 
plants of all kinds is offered, notably 
azaleas. 


The new catalogue of Totty’s, Madison, 
N. J., introduces a number of new chrysan- 
themum varieties for indoor culture. In 
addition to greenhouse chrysanthemums, 
the outdoor varieties of a number of intro- 
ducers are listed. Another feature charac- 
teristic of all Totty catalogues is the list of 
tender bedding and greenhouse plants, in- 
cluding fuchsias and heliotropes. Roses, 
carnations and hardy perennials are also 
offered in the better varieties. 


Perry Seed Company, Boston 9, Mass., 
has once more issued a complete catalogue 
of seeds, plants and tools for the New Eng- 
land home gardener. A very wide range of 
Summer flowering bulbs is listed as well as 
such vegetable novelties as the dwarf Com- 
modore bean. 

The new catalogue of Weston Nurseries, 
Weston, Mass., offers one of the most ex- 
tensive collections of better hybrid lilacs 
to be found in any nursery. The catalogue 
also lists an excellent selection of broad- 
leaved evergreens, deciduous shade and 
ornamental trees, particularly crab-apples, 
as well as ornamental shrubs, vines and 
herbaceous perennials. 


The Royal Purple Garden Guide, pub- 
lished by the W. H. Jenkins Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
London, Canada, offers Canadian garden- 
ers a full line of seeds of modern varieties 
of flowers and vegetables as well as hardy 
planting material. 

The Job P. Wyatt & Sons Co., Raleigh, 
N. C., offers, in addition to a complete line 
of vegetables and flower seeds, an exten- 
sive list of corn varieties of all kinds as 
well as seeds of plants which, though 
standard in the Carolinas, are of interest 
to northern gardeners, such as peanuts in 
wide varieties, sorghum and a wide range 
of soil building crops. 


Emmons Dahlia Gardens, Battle Creek, 
Mich., offers a well-rounded list of first- 
class dahlia varieties and, in addition, 
makes the unusual announcement of a 
stock Hydrosme (Amorphophallus) rivieri, 
the so-called “Devil’s Tongue.” Mr. Em- 
mons’ recommendation is that this bulbous 
plant must be set out with the dahlias to 
grow. It has a large wine-colored calla- 
shaped bloom but the foliage stage, in gen- 
eral appearance, looks like a small palm. 


The catalogue of Snyder Bros., Inc., 
Center Point, Iowa, offers a selected list of 
hardy plant material for the prairie coun- 
try. Nut trees and peonies are offered in 
considerable variety. 

Robson Seed Farms, Hall, N. Y., special- 
izes in vegetable and field seeds. One fea- 
ture of the vegetable listings is a statement 
of the vitamin content of each kind. Among 
the specialties offered, are Seneca horti- 
cultural beans, Hokkaido edible soy bean, 
Scotia snap bean, numerous varieties of 
hybrid sweet corn, Sloboit lettuce, Yankee 
hybrid squash and plants of Riverside 
sweet Spanish onion. 
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"from 
CALIFORNIA 


Dahlia lovers are high in their praise 
of the beautiful flowers grown with our 
big healthy tubers. From our large list 
of varieties, we offer this special group. 


3 f or CLARA CARDER, rose pink 
DARCY SAINSBURY, snow white 


$] 50 GRACE CURLING, lilac pink 
” (ONE OF EACH) postpaid in U.S.A 


Send for CATALOG + SEEDS + BULBS + ROSES « TREES 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS — Box I115-H—- Sacramento, Calif. 








isk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
oa =i SPRAY 


** 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


6 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 


Mp 








NEW GIANT HARDY MUMS 


SENSATIONAL giant English Hardy Mums that 
bloom like greenhouse flowers in your garden. 
These new and much-sought-after varieties are 
listed in our new advance list and catalogue. 
WRITE for it and order early, as the demand for 
English varieties is greater than the supply. 


— SPECIAL OFFER NO. 2— 
12 Assorted English Mums 
Fine unlabeled varieties for only $4.25 
Send Remittance Now To 
GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
DAHLIAS * HARDY MUMS 
Lebanon 3, Ohio 





GROUND COVER PLANTS 


Per Per 
100 1000 


Pachysandra terminalis 
Assorted field-grown plants $9.00 $75.00 


Hardy Ivy 


24,” pot-grown plants 


Honeysuckle (Hall’s) 
l-year field-grown plants 12.00 100.00 


12.75 105.00 


2 15.00 135.00 
 * os * . 18.00 150.00 
24,” pot-grown plants 15.00 135.00 
HUGH B. BARCLAY 
NARBERTH PENNSYLVANIA 

















When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 











HEDGE 
TRIMMER 


A fast cutting, easy to use trimmer. Continuous 
action, more like mowing. A real time-saver. 
Only $9.75 and fully guaranteed 


CHANDLER MACHINE CO. 


AYER, MASS. 








HARDY PRIMROSES 


European Species and Their Hybrids 
Colors: pink, white, yellow, orange, red, 
and purple. 

Blooming size, 35c each, $4.00 for 12 


Rohrbach’s Famous Violet 
Fragrant, everblooming, deep blue in 
color, blooms in May and October. 
Blooming size, 30c each, $3.00 for 12 


Hybrid Korean Chrysanthemums 
Our own reselected strain of proven hardi- 
ness in severe climates. Colors: pink, red, 
and white. 
Blooming size, 30c each, $3.00 for 12 
HEATHERFELLS NURSERY 
Sunset Rock Road Andover, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


FARMER—CARETAKER desires position on a 
permanent basis. Experienced at gereral farm 
work, estate work, lawns, gardens, fruit, berries, 
farm produce. Cattle, horses, farm animals. Sober, 
capable, trustworthy. Farm-reared. Single at pres- 
ent. References. Please state requirements, loca- 
tion of estate, etc., in first letter. Box 47, c/o 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


SINGLE YOUNG WOMAN to do research garden- 
ing (experimenting) in flowers, or to become pro- 
fessional flower arranger. Box 55, c/o “Horticul- 
ture, Boston 15, Mass. 


HEAD GARDENER. Scotch. Age 45. Married 
16 years last position. Life experience here and 
Europe. Box 50, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
Mass. 


GARDENER, middle age, single, experienced in 
and outdoor gardening, flowers, vegetables, estate 
maintenance. Box 53, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 
15, Mass. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. College graduate, 
eight years’ experience. Permanent position de- 
sired. Married. Louis Belgrade, 51 Geer Ave., 
Norwich, Conn. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT -ENGINEER. Mass. 
State College graduate. Army veteran. Ten years 
experience in design, construction, gen. horticul- 
ture. Location preference: No. E. Mass., So. N. H., 
So. Maine. Box 54, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
Mass. 


CARETAKER-GARDENER. Middle aged. Married. 
No family. No liquor. 25 years’ estate and institu- 
tion experience. Richard F. Quarry, Box 182, 
Apponaug, R. I. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00. payable in advance. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Early, Haréy, Field Grown. 
8 Different, Ember, Golden Queen, Maroon N’Gold, 
others, $1. 3 each $2. Postpaid. Labeled. Mrs. 
R. Gable. Haralson, Ga. 



































NEW 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
Plant patent 634 
One of the latest and finest September- 
blooming hardy Mums. Beautiful, perfectly 
shaped flowers, two inches in diameter and 
fully double, in a color which is a blending 
of chrome-yellow, cadmium-yellow, and soft 
tinted old gold. The most outstanding 
Chrysanthemum. Each $1.00; 3 for $2.75. 
SEND FOR COLOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
Box 37 Waldron, Indiana 








Here are “DIFFERENT” 


Lg Whe 


Flowers 


3000 rare beauties that 
will make your garden 
distinetive—and delight- 
ful. Our Catalog, Seeds- 
Plants-Bulbs, will inter- 
est in word and picture. 


Ask Dept. B for 
your copy. 


FEX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown New Jersey 
| 


NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 




















HELP WANTED 


LANDSCAPE MAN to make appointments for 
landscaping in Eastern Massachusetts. Supervise 
jobs, also sell at nursery grounds. Old, well estab- 
lished landscape nursery firm near Boston. Good 
salary, house available: excellent future. Please 
give training, experience, salary earned and when 
available. Box 56, c/o “Horticulture,’”’ Boston 15, 
Mass. 








CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. One thou- 
sand dollars taken in per acre from Cultivated 
Blueberries. Big demand. A few plants produce 
berries for the family. Not less than six sold. 
These cultivated berries originated in New Jersey. 
Very Ornamental. $4.50—doz. $24—1C0. Two 
yrs., $8—doz., $50—100. Seven yrs. old also. 
Have large stock. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New 
Jersey. 


FLATS, 16 ins., 8% wide, 3% deep, 20¢. Samples 
including postage, 35¢. Maryland Nursery, Ed- 
monston. Md. 








DAHLIAS, guaranteed prize winning, reasonable. 
Collections special price. Thos. L. Galvin, 4 Bed- 
ford St., Peabody. Mass. 


GARDEN ROOTS. Two yr. Washington Asparagus 
roots, $2.75—100, $16—1000. Rhubarb roots, 
$6—100. Globe Artichoke roots. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 








GALVANIZED IRON WINDOW BOXES, 27 ins., 
6% deep x 4%, 45¢. Painted green, 75¢. Samples, 
including postage, 60¢. Also good for nuts and 
bolts. Maryland Nursery, Edmonston, Md. 





HERBS. Thyme, Tarragon, Sage. Mints, Marjoram, 
Lemon Balm, Lavender, Chives, etc. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


TROPICAL HOUSE PLANTS. New Catalogue, 
Enlarged, Greatly Improved, New Illustrations, 
many in natural colors of tropical and subtropical 
plants, now ready. Because of increased expense 
please send 25¢ for catalogue which is refundable 
on orders of $2 or more. Bargain collection ten 
assorted tropical plants, our selection, plus cata- 
logue, by express $2, by mail prepaid $2.50. 
Shaffer Nurseries, R. 1. Clearwater, Florida. 


DAFFODILS ON PARADE. Prices and descrip- 
tions on 300 outstanding varieties, including 164 
not previously listed by me. Write for your 1946 
copy. Novelty Boxes, containing 12 dozen blooms 
of new and attractive varieties $3.50 per box. 
Specimen blooms 10¢ each. Shipping season on 
blooms March 15 to April 15. The Hodge Podge, 
Gloucester, Virginia. 


HEMEROCALLIS -DAYLILIES: Special Spring 
Offer of Fine Hemerocallis. Eight beautiful Stout 
Hybrids which will furnish a wealth of bloom in 
June and July. Soudan, Linda, Mikado, Serenade, 
Patricia, Vesta, Wau-Bun and Rajah. An $8.35 
value $5.50. From the nurseries of Mrs. Leonard 
Howard, Greenville, South Carolina. 


VIOLA SEED. Arkwright Ruby, beautiful ruby- 
red—Large pkt. (500+ seed) 50¢. White Perfec- 
tion—Large pkt. (600+ seed) 35¢. Blue Perfec- 
tion—Large pkt. (600+ seed) 35¢. All three $1. 
Cultural directions. Robert L. Poulson, 184-15 
Cambridge Road, Jamaica 3, N. Y. 


TETRAPLOID SNAPDRAGONS New; largest 
flowered of all snapdragons. Strong, twice trans- 
planted, frame grown plants ready May Ist. 12, 
75¢c; 50, $3 prepaid. Get our list of pot grown 
hardy mums, best varieties grown right by us to 
bloom right for you. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, 
Michigan. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Broadleaf 
Evergreens, Holly, Flowering Trees and Shrubs, 
Lilacs, Viburnums, 10 to 75 cents each. Yews, 
4-6”—-$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 150 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 


VINCA PLANTS. Assorted colors, 3 doz.; Muscari 
(Blue Grape Hyacinth), 3 doz.; also 4 extra large 
Hybrid Amaryllis Bulbs. Buds started, Mead 
strain, none better. All for $5 postpaid. Escondido 
Gardens, Rt. 1, Sarasota, Fla. 


WATER LILIES, 2 Different $1, 5 Different $2. 
Artichokes, new source of sugar, 10 lb. $3. Oak 
Humus for acid loving flowers, 100 lb. bag $1.50, 
ton $22. Prices F.0.B. BR. Blackman, Stover, Mo. 


PELARGONIUMS (Martha Washington) and 
Geraniums, including Ivy-leaved, Scented and 
Variegated. Write for new descriptive price list. 
West Los Angeles Nursery, Ernest Rober, 646 So. 
Saltair Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


GLADIOLUS, Postpaid: 30 Prize Winners $3.20, 
40 Large Assorted $3.20, 20 Recent Introductions 
$4.20, 100 Flowering Size $4.20. List, moderate- 
priced Glads. Frank DuBois, Fairfield, Conn. 


100 STREAMLINER EVERBEARING $6.25: 
Minnesota $3.75; Gem $3.00; Dunlap $1.75; 20 
Chrysanthemum $1.10. Postpaid. Extraordinary 
Catalog. Oakhill Nurseries, New Buffalo, Michigan. 


EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin—review on 
“Earthworms: Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.’”’—Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 488-X, Roscoe, Calif. 


20 OUTSTANDING GLADS postpaid $4.20. Buck- 
eve Bronze, Oregon Gold, Mother Kadel, Casa 
Blanca, Stoplight. Frank DuBois, Fairfield, Conn. 


HARDY OREGON Field Grown Primrose Seeds. 
Colors, Pastels to Blues and Deep Yellows. Dollar 
per Package Postpaid. Primrose Acres, Route 16, 
Milwaukie, Oregon. 


TROPICAL WATER LILIES. 4 small plants with- 

out soil, our selection, $1.10 postpaid. Instructions 

cont with order. Tropical Fish Farm, No. Olmsted, 
0. 
































DAHLIAS. Green Plants and Cuttings. American 
and Australian Varieties. List on Request. Hanna 
Dahlia Gardens, Dept. H, Clayton, New Jersey. 


SPECIAL, Wildflowers and Ferns: 30 best quality 
plants, 12 varieties, our selection, $5.00 postpaid. 
Wake Robin Farm, R. D., Home, Pennsylvania. 


A NEW EXHIBITION GLADIOLUS: peach color, 
100 “Baby Bulbs” large enough to flower, will 
grow to be large bulbs by fall. $2.00 prepaid. 
F. C. Hornberger, Clark St., Hamburg, N. Y 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—White Lady, Pink Beauty, 
Blue Girl, Blue Boy, $1 each. Blooming plants, 
$1.50. Postage, packing, 50¢ on entire order. 
Mrs. Frank Tinari, Bethayres, Pa. 


GARDEN NOVELTIES OF MERIT including Tiny 
Tim Tomato, Calico Popcorn, Flash Shell Bean 
(red podded, red seeded), also new everbearing 
strawberries and other small fruits. Pine-Croft 
Nurseries, Durham, N. H. 


HEMEROCALLIS—Dr. Stout, Dominion, Sachem, 
Wolof, each $3. Autumn Red $4. Honey Redhead 
$8. Hankow, Hesperus, Theron, each $2. Linda, 
Patricia, Rajah, Bagdad, 75¢ each. Free list. 
Crawford Gardens, Salina, Kansas. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Red Velvet in- 
cluded with six labelled for $1. 20 mixed un- 
labelled $1. All good ones. All postpaid. List 
free. Cedarline Flower Farm, Sewell, N. J. 


BIG PAPOOSE FARM POPCORN. 1945 crop. 
Send 70¢ for 2 pounds, $1.60 for 5 pounds. Price 
includes mailing to any address East of the Mis- 
sissippi. Address Big Papoose Farm, 201 E. Foster 
Parkway, Fort Wayne 5, Indiana. 


GREENHOUSE, steel frame, 30 x 18, good condi- 
tion, complete, oil burner and benches. Mrs. M. J. 
Vaux, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS BULBS. Large. 
deep, glowing red. Early, medium and late bloom- 
ing. Now booking orders for fine healthy bulbs 
that will bloom next year. 3 for $5. Seminole 
Bulb Co., Lockhart, Fla. 


HELIOTROPE—New Patented Heliotrope “Black 
Prince,’’ Patent No. 559. Bushy growth: large 
heavily veined leaves turning blackish violet-green 
in full sun. Flowers very large and fragrant. 2%” 
pots $5 per doz.. $35 per 100. May delivery. 
Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERRIES. Seed 
lings that will bear this summer—everbearing, 
hardy and big producers of delicious fruit with 
the real wild strawberry taste. $3 per doz., $20 
per 100. May delivery. Magnolia Nurseries, 
Magnolia, Mass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only 15 of the country’s 
48 states in which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is not represented 
by at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 
sections of the country. The Society’s 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 


Members also have the privilege of 
asking for free information by the 
Society’s experts on any phase of garden 
making. For additional information 
address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 














for FALL 
PLANTING 


Send NOW for our beautiful 
NEW CATALOG illustrated in 
color...finest varieties listed. 


TULIPS - DAFFODILS 
IRIS - HYACINTHS 
LILIES - CROCUS 

SCILLAS - MUSCARI 





ae 


OREGON GROWN BULBS 
meen noruscet tartan West Coast Native Baths 


CONLEYS £less0m Garn 


BOX 386 H, EUGENE, OREGON 





GLUE SPRUCE 53° 


3- -year-old healthy trees, sturdy 2” to $< 
6” size, sent POSTPAID, at ciention 9 
time, 50 for $2.00. Folder on Forest, 

Xmas Trees, Ornamentals, FREE. Address below. 


Gi" XMAS THEE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special Xmas tree bulletin, plant- 


tock, 
MUSSER FORESTS, inc, 9 SC: Price list. 
*” ELECTRIC SEED 


“GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 


INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE for SSSA 
coldframes—hotbeds. Uses house cur- 
rent. Thousands in use. Prepaid with 
instructions. Immediate delivery. 
JUNIOR 40’ cable 200 watt with 
Thermostat for 3x6 bed........ $5.35 
SENIOR 80’ cable 400 watt with 
Thermostat for 6x6 bed 6. 
GRO-QUICK 


6 Gorgeous Cushion Mums $1.00 


Six assorted hardy Cushion Mums, field grown, 
reduce hundreds of blossoms. Colors bronze, rose, 
deep red, white, yellow, and red with yellow 
center. Ideal garden varieties. Shipment prepaid 
to your door at planting time. 

Mail your dollar today. 


RIVERSIDE NURSERIES 





















see eeeee 


5 4 
358 W. Huron, Chicago 10, Il. 








Dept. B, Route 5 Elkhart, Indiana 


April 1, 1946 


THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





Lecture 
"Inside the Garden Gate" 


By Mrs. Stephen G. Van Hoesen 
Practical Gardener and Lecturer 


Monday, May 6, 1946, 2:30 P.M. 


Annual Exhibit 


of the 


American Rock Garden Society 
and the 


F lower Show 


The Horticultural Society of 
New York 
Wednesday, May 15, 1946 
2:30 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Thursday, May 16, 1946 











10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 























COMING EXHIBITIONS | 


April 5-7. Memphis, Tenn. Second annual 
“Azalea Days in Memphis” sponsored by 
the Memphis Men’s Garden Club. 


April 6-7. Seattle, Wash. Second annual 
Camellia Show sponsored by the Ama- 
teur Gardeners at the University of 
Washington Arboretum, in the green- 
house at 27th and East Lynn St. Open 
from 1 p.m. to 7 p.m. on Saturday and 
from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. on Sunday. 

April 6-22. Memphis, Tenn. Annual Garden 
Pilgrimage of the Memphis Garden Club 
with headquarters at the Peabody Hotel. 

April 10. Brooklyn, N. Y. Forsythia Day at 
Brooklyn Botanic Gardens. 

April 8-20. Chicago, Ill. Twentieth Annual 
Flower Show of The Garden Club of Illi- 
nois. “Fashions in Flowers” at Marshall 
Field & Company. 

April 10-12, Philadelphia, Pa. Third Course 
in Flower Show Judging at Strawbridge 
& Clothier’s Auditorium, under the spon- 
sorship of The Garden Club Federation 
of Pennsylvania and The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. 

April 11-12. Baltimore, Md. Twenty-second 
Annual Daffodil Show of The Maryland 
Daffodil Society at The Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. First day, 3 to 6 p.m., 8 to 
11 p.m. Second day, 3 to 6 p.m. Free. 

April 13-15. Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta Tulip 
Show, sponsored by the Atlanta Tulip 
Show Association, in the Municipal 
Auditorium. 

April 16-17. Indianapolis, Ind. Annual Nar- 
cissus Show of the Central West District 
of The Garden Club of Indiana at the 
Rauh Memorial Library. 

April 19-21. Pasadena, Calif. The Annual 
Spring Flower Show will be held in the 
Fanny E. Morrison Horticultural Center 
in Brookside Park. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





All persons interested in gardening are | 
cordially invited to become members. 
The privileges of membership are as 
follows: | 
Subscription to “Horticulture” 
Services of— 
Consultant in Horticulture. 
Field Secretary. 
Lectures during the Winter. 
Seasonal Flower Shows. 
Garden Visits in the Spring. 
Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 
Year Book. 
Membership in The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania. 


EE 


Annual Dues — $3.50 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 (payable 
in annual installments of $10.00) 


a 


Office and Library Hours: 

September 15 to June 15 | 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 

















Send for fre € 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markine: 


samples 


permanent 








Really reliable. 
use. 
with garden. 


6) 
13 Lewis Street 


New! Rare! 
_ PEONIES--IRIS 
HEMEROCALLIS 


Mission Gardens, Techny, Ill. 
CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


and other Seedling trees. 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. ndiana, Penna. 


FOREST TREES 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for complete catalog. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Penna. 


STONE'S BEARDED IRIS 


Descriptive list of gorgeous modern 
varieties ready in May. 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 














Miilions tn satistactury 
Beautiful gray green color blends 
A style for every purpose. 
WARD 


Hartford 3, Conn. 








Barnhaven’s Famous 


PRIMROSES 


Unsurpassed Polyanthus, Doubles, Auriculas, 
Julies, Asiatics. 


Plants and hand-pollinated seeds. 
New Illustrated Catalog-Guide on request. 
BARNHAVEN GARDENS Gresham, Oregon 




















SUMMER SPRAYING 


iiins spraying, the form of tree care most familiar to the public, is not a routine 
operation; it is highly scientific, requiring a tremendous amount of knowledge and expe- 
rience. There are many kinds of spraying materials, each designed for the control of a spe- 
cific type of insect. . . . Spraying for particular purposes must be done in certain periods, 
often measured in days. . . . Different conditions require covering different surfaces, and 
using different pressures. 





In general, sprays may be divided into three classifications: contact, stomach, and fungi- 
cidal. The contact sprays, such as nicotine, kill insects merely by coming into contact with 
them, closing up the small breathing holes along the side of the insect’s body, causing suffo- 
cation. Leaf feeding insects are controlled by a stomach poison, such as arsenate of lead. 
The insects eat this poison along with the foliage and are destroyed. Sometimes both types 
of spray are combined in order to control several types of insects. There are also spray 
materials which act as repellants, tending to keep certain insects 
away from the trees sprayed. Fungus diseases on branches and 
foliage are usually controlled by the use of a fungicide such as 
lime-sulphur or bordeaux mixture. 





















Hundreds of volumes have been written about spraying 
for the various kinds of insects and trees, and hundreds 
more will be written. For science is working unceasingly 
to acquire the knowledge necessary to win the war 
against insects. In the vanguard are the Research Labo- 
ratories and extensive Experimental Grounds of the 
Bartlett Tree Expert Company, where leading scientists 
have worked for many years studying, analyzing, and 
testing. Their efforts have led to a score of develop- 
ments in tree care which have been a boon to man- 


kind. 


Backed by these efforts, and highly trained in all * 

branches of tree care, Bartlett representatives are 

eminently qualified to analyze your spraying prob- 

lems and provide you with the most effective 
protection. 





A call to your nearest Bartlett representative 
will bring you recommendations and estimates 
without obligation to you. 





THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. Reccarchtabesteric: ans 


Experimental Grounds 


y ' . Home Office — Stamford, Conn. Stamford, Conn. 
The Bartlett Wa 
“0, . ¥ Branch Offices: Peterbore, N. H., Cambridge, Mass., Manchester, Mass., Osterville, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Barrington, R. I., Stamford, 


Conn., Danbury, Conn., Hartford, Conn., lelip, N. ¥., Monroe, N. Y., Middletown, N. Y., Peekskill, N.Y’ New York. N.Y.” Westbu 
N. ¥., White Plains, N. Y., Orange, N. J., Oynwyd, Pa., Paoli, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Bethesda, Md., Huntington, W’ ere 


BARTLETT execs 





